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Mr . Ricn ARD SAVAGE. 


T has been obſerved in all Ages, that the 
Advantages of Nature or of Fortune have 
. contributed very little to the Promotion 
of Happineſs; and that thoſe whom the 
Splendor of their Rank, or the Extent of their 
Capacity, have placed upon the Summits of hu- 
man Life, have not often given any juſt Oc- 
caſion to Envy in thoſe who look up to them 
from a lower Station, Whether it be that ap- 
parent Superiority incites great Deſigns, and great 
Deſigns are naturally liable to fatal Miſcarriages, 
or that the general Lot of Mankind is Miſery, and 
the Misfortunes of thoſe whoſe Eminence drew 


2] 

upon them an univerſal Attention, have been 
more carefully recorded, becauſe they were more 
generally obſerved, and have in reality been 
only more conſpicuous than thoſe of others, 
not more frequent, or more ſevere. 

That Affluence and Power, Advantages ex- 
trinſic and adventitious, and therefore eafily ſe- 
parable from thoſe by whom they are poſſeſſed, 
ſhould very often flatter the Mind with Ex- 
pectations of Felicity which they cannot give, 
raiſes no Aſtoniſhment ; but it ſeems rational to 
hope, that intellectual Greatneſs ſhould pro- 
duce better Effects, that Minds qualified for 
great Attainments ſhould firſt endeavour their 
own Benefit, and that they who are moſt able'to 
teach others the Way to Happineſs, ſhould with 
moſt Certainty follow it themſelves. 
But this Expectation, however plauſible, has 
been very frequently diſappointed. The Heroes 
of literary as well as civil Hiſtory have been 
very often no leſs remarkable for what they have 
ſuffered, than for what they have atchieved ; 
and Volumes have been written only to enume- 
rate the Miſeries of the Learned, and relate their 
unhappy Lives, and untimely Deaths. & 
Io theſe mournful Narratives, I am about 
to add the Life of Richard Savage, a Man 
whoſe Writings entitle him to an eminent 
Rank in the Claſſes of Learning, and whoſe Mis- W 
fortunes claim a Degree of Compaſiion, not al- 
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331 
ways due to the unhappy, as they were often the 
Conſequences of the Crimes of others, rather 
than his own. 

In the Year 1697, Anne Counteſs of Mac- 
clesfield having lived for ſome Time upon very 
uneaſy Terms with her Huſband, thought a 
public Confeſſion of Adultery the moſt obvious 
and expeditious Method of obtaining her Li- 
| berty, and therefore declared, that the Child, 
with which ſhe was then great, was begotten 
by the Earl Rivers. This, as may be eaſily 
imagined, made her Huſband no leſs deſirous 
of a Separation than herſelf, and he proſecuted 
his Deſign in the moſt effectual Manner; for 
he applied not to the Eccleſiaſtical Courts for a 
Divorce, but to the Parliament for an Act, by 
which his Marriage might be diſſolved, the nup- 
tial Contract totally annulled, and the Children of 
his Wife illegitimated. This Act, after the uſual 
Deliberation, he obtained, tho without the Appro- 
bation of ſore, who conſidered Marriage as an 
Affair ny nnen by Eccleſiaſtical Judges * ; 

and 


* This Year was made remarkable by the Diſſolution of a 


1 | Marriage folemnifed in the Face of the Church. Salmon's 


Review. © . 
The following proteſt is regiſtered | in the Books of the 


== Houſe of Lords. 


- = ſentient. 
Becauſe we conceive that this is the firſt Bill of that Na- 


ture e chat hath paſſed, where there was not a Divorce firſt ob- 
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and on March 3d was ſeparated from his Wife, 
whoſe Fortune, which was very great, was re- 
paid her; and who having as well as her Huſband 
the Liberty of making another Choice, was in 
a ſhort Time married to Colonel Bret. 1 

While the Earl of Macclesſield was proſe- 
cuting this Affair, his Wife was, on the tentn 
of January 1697-8, delivered of a Son, and 
the Earl Rivers, by appearing to conſider him 
as his own, left none any Reaſon to doubt of 


the Sincerity of her Declaration; for he was 


his Godfather, and gave him his own Name, 
which was by his Direction inſerted in the Re- 

giſter of St. Andrew's Pariſh in Holbourn, but 
unfortunately left him to the Care of his Mo- 
ther, whom, as ſhe was now ſet free from her 
Huſband, he probably imagined likely to treat 
with great Tenderneſs the Child that had con- 
tributed to fo pleaſing an Event. It is not in- 
deed eaſy to diſcover what Motives could be 
found to over-balance that natural Affection 


of a Parent, or what Intereſt could be promoted 


by Neglect or Cruelty. "The Dread of Shame 
or of Poverty, by which ſome Wretches have 
been incited to abandon or to murder their 


Children, cannot be . to have af- 


thined i in the Spiritual Court ; which we look upon 2s an il 


Precedent, and | may be of ma Conſequence i in the fu- 
ture. 


Halifax, EN | Rechefter. 
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fected a Woman who had proclaimed her 
Crimes and ſolicited Reproach, and on whom 
the Clemency of the Legiſlature had unde- 
ſervedly beſtowed a Fortune, which would have 
been very little diminiſhed by the Expences 
which the Care of her Child could have brought 
upon her. It was therefore not likely that 
ſhe would be wicked without Temptation, 
that ſhe would look upon her Son from his 
Birth with a kind of Reſentment and Abhor- 
rence; and inſtead of ſupporting, afliſting, and 
defending him, delight to ſee him ſtruggling 
with Miſery, or that ſhe would take every Op- 
portunity of aggravating his Misfortunes, and 
obſtructing his Reſources, and with an implacable . 
and reſtleſs Cruelty continue her Perſecution 
from the firſt Hour of his Life to the laſt. 
But whatever were her Motives, no ſooner 
was her Son born, than ſhe diſcovered a Reſo- 
lution of diſowning him; and in a very ſhort 
Time removed him from her Sight, by com- 
mitting him to the Care of a poor Woman, whom 
ſhe directed to educate him as her own, and in- 
Jo ined never to inform him of his true Phjciits. 
such was the Begining of the Life of 


l E: | Richard Savage: Born with a legal Claim to 


Honour and to Affluence, he was in two Months 


illegitimated by the Parliament, and diſowned 
buy his Mother, doomed to Poverty and Obſcu- 


; "yy and launched upon. the Ocean of Life, 
only 
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(6] 
only that he might be ſwallowed by its Quick- 
ſands, or daſhed upon its Rocks, | 
His Mother could not indeed infect others 
with the ſame Cruelty. As it was impoſſible to 


avoid the Inquiries which the Curiofity or Ten- 


derneſs of her Relations made after her Child, 


ſhe was obliged to give ſome Account of the 
Meaſures that ſhe had taken, and her Mother, 


the Lady Maſon, whether in Approbation of 


her Deſign, or to prevent more criminal Con- 


trivances, engaged to tranſact with the Nurſe, 


to pay her for her Care, and to ſuperintend the 


Education of the Child. | 
In this charitable Office ſhe was aſſiſted by 


his Godmother Mrs. Loyd, who while ſhe lived 


always looked upon him with that Tenderneſs, 
which the Barbarity of his Mother made pe- 
culiarly neceſſary ; but her Death, which hap- 
pened in his tenth Year, was another of the 


Misfortunes of his Childhood; for though ſhe 
kindly endeavoured to alleviate his Loſs by a 


Legacy of three hundred Pounds, yet as he 
had none to proſecute his Claim, to ſhelter him 
from Oppreſſion, or call in Law to the Aſ- 


fiſtance of Juſtice, her Will was eluded by the 


Executors, and no Part of the Money WAS ever 
paid. * 
He was however not yet wholly abandoned. 

The Lady Maſon ſtill continued her Care, and 


directed him to be placed at a (mall Grammar 
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School near St. Alban's, where he was called 
by the Name of his Nurſe, without the leaſt 
Intimation that he had a Claim to any other. 
Here he was initiated in Literature, and 
paſſed through ſeveral of the Claſſes, with what 
Rapidity or what Applauſe cannot now be 
known. As he always ſpoke with Reſpect of 
his Maſter, it is probable that the mean Rank, 
in which he then appeared, did not hinder his 
Genius from being diſtinguiſhed, or his Induſtry 
from being rewarded, and if in ſo low a State 
he obtained Diſtinction and Rewards, it is not 
likely that they were gained but by Genius and 
Induſtry. 1 
It is very reaſonable to conjecture, that his 
Application was equal to his Abilities, becauſe 
his Improvement was more than proportioned 
to the Opportunities which he enjoyed; nor 
can it be doubted, that if his earlieſt Produc- 
tions had been preſerved, like thoſe of happier 
Students, we might in ſome have found vigorous 
HGallies of that fprightly Humour, which diſtin- 
= guiſhes the Author to be let, and in others, 
= ſtrong Touches of that ardent Imagination which 
painted the ſolemn Scenes of the Wanderer. 
= While he was thus cultivating his Genius, 
his Father the Earl Rivers was ſeized with a 
= Diſtemper, which in a ſhort Time put an End 
to his Life. He had frequently inquired after 
. 1 


181 
his Son, and had always been amuſed with fal- 
lacious and evaſive Anſwers; but being now in 
his own Opinion on his Death- bed, he thought 
it his Duty to provide for him among his other 
natural Children, and therefore demanded a po- 
ſitive Account of him, with an Importunity not 
to be diverted or denied. His Mother, who could 
no longer refuſe an Anſwer, determined at leaſt 
to give ſuch as ſhould cut him off for ever from 
that Happineſs which Competence affords, and | 
therefore declared that he was dead; which is | 
perhaps the firſt Inſtance of a Lie invented by a 
Mother to deprive her Son of a Proviſion which 
was deſigned him by another, and which the 
could not expect herſelf, though he ſhould loſe it. 
This was therefore an Act of Wickedneſs 
which could not be defeated, becauſe it could 
not be ſuſpected; the Earl did not imagine, 
that there could exiſt in a human Form a Mo- 
ther that would ruin her Son without enriching 
herſelf, and therefore beſtowed upon ſome other 
Perſon ſix thouſand Pounds, which he had in 
155 Will hoe to Savage. 
The fame Cruelty which incited his Mother 
to intercept this Provifion which had been in- 
tended him, prompted her in a ſhort Time to 
another Project, a Project worthy of ſuch a 
| Diſpoſition. She endeavoured to rid herſelf 
trom the Danger of being at * Time made 3 
known 
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knovyn to him, by ſending bim ſeete Eeretly to the 
Anerican Plantations e Ren 

By whoſe Kindneſs this Scheme was coun= 


tetacted, or by what Interpoſition ſhe was in- 


duced to lay aſide her Deſign,” 1 know not; it 
is not improbable that the Lady Maſon mipfit 
perſuade or compel her to defiſt, or perhaps ſhe 


could not eafily find Accomplices wicked enough 
to concur in ſo cruel an Action; for it may bs 
conceived, that thoſe who had by a long Grada- 


tion of Guilt hardened their Hearts againſt the 
Senſe of common Wickedneſs, would yet be 
ſhocked” at the Deſign of a Mother to expoſe 
her Son tõ Slavery and Want, to expoſe bim win 


out Intereſt, and without Provocation; and 
Savage might on this Occaſion find Protectors 
and Advocates among thoſe who had long traded 


in Crimes, and whom Compaſſion had never 


touched before; 


Being hindeted, by whatever Means, from 
bamiſling him into another Country, ſhe form- 
ed ſoon after a Scheme for burying him in Po- 


verty and Obſcurity in his own; and that his 


Station of Life, if not the Place of b Reſidence, 


might keep him for ever at a Diſtance from 
her, ſhe ordered him to be placed with a Shoe- 
mitker | in Holbourn, that after the uſual Time 
of Trial, he might become his Apprentice F;- 


* is s Preface to his Miſcellany, 
WE Preface to Savages Miſcellanies. 
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It is generally reported, that this Project was 

for ſome time ſucceſsful, and that Savage was 

employed at the Awl longer than he was willing 

to confeſs; nor was it perhaps any great Advantage 

to him, that an unexpected Diſcovery deter- 
mined him to quit his Occupation. 


About this Time his Nurſe, who had die 


treated him as her own Son, b and it was 


natural for him to tak Care of thoſe Effects 
which by her Death were, as he imagined, be- 
come his own; he therefore went to her Houſe, 
opened her Boxes, and examined her Papers, 
among which he found ſome Letters written to 


her by the Lady Maſon, which informed him 


of his Birth, Tod the Reaſons for which it was 
. e 


He was now no Jens: ſatiafied. wk the | 
8 which had been allotted him, but 


thought he had a Right to ſhare the Affluence 


of his Mother, and therefore without Scruple 
applied to her as her Son, and made uſe of eve- 
ry Art to awaken her Tenderneſi and attract 
her Regard. But neither his Letters, nor the 
tir KA of thoſe Friends which bis Merit 
or his Diſtreſs procured him, made any Im- 
preſſion upon her Mind: She {till reſolved to 


neglect, though ſhe could no longer diſown 
him. 


It was to no Purpoſe that hs Frequently ſoli- 
cited her to admit him to ce her; J ſhe avoided 


; him 
2 


1 
r 
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him wich the moſt vigilant Precaution, and or- 
dered him to be excluded from her Houſe, by 
whomſoever he might be introduced, and what 
Reaſon ſoever he might give for entering it, 
Savage was at the fame Time fo touched 
with the Diſcovery of his real Mother, that it 
was his frequent Practice to walk in the dark 
Evenings for ſeveral Hours before her Door, 
in Hopes of ſeeing 'her as ſhe might come by 
Accident to theWindow, dere her Apartment 
with a Candle in her Hand. 
But all his Aſſiduity and Tendernef were 
3 without Effect, for he could neither ſoften her 
Heart, nor open her Hand, and was reduced 
to the utmoſt Miſeries of Want, while he was 
endeavouring to awaken the Affection of a Mo- 
ther: He was therefore obliged to ſeek ſome 
other Means of Support, and having no Pro- 
feſſion, became, by Neceflity, an Author. 
At this Time the Attention of all the literary 
World was engroſſed by the Bangorian Contro- 
verſy, which filled the Preſs with Pamphlets, 
and the Coffee-houſes with Diſputants. OF 
this Subject, as moſt popular, he made Choice 
for his firſt Attempt, and without any other 
Knowledge of the Queſtion, than he had ca- 


ſually collected from u e a 
Poem 5 5 the OM. 
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What was the Succeſs: or Merit of this Per- 
formance I: know not, it was probably loſt a- 
mong the innumerable Pamphlets to which 
that Diſpute. gave Occaſion, . Mr, Savage was 


himſelf in à little time aſhamed of it, and en- 
deayoured to ſuppreſs it, by deſtroying all the 
= that he could collect. T_T | 
He then attempted. a more Sünfal Kind of 
Writing +, and in his eighteenth. Year offered 
to the Stage a Comedy borrowed from a Spa- 


niſh Plot, which was refuſed by the Players, 


and was therefore given by him to Mr. Bullock, 
who having more Intereſt, made ſome flight 
Alterations, , and brought it upon the Stage, 
under the Title of * Woman's a Riddle, hut 


allowed the unhappy Author 1 no Part of ths 
Profit. 


Not diſcouraged however. at bis Repulſe, hs 
wrote two Years afterwards Love in à Veil, ano- 
ther Comedy;borrowedlikewiſe from the Spaniſh, 
but. with. little better Succeſs than before; for 
though it was received and acted, yet it ap- 
peared ſo late in the Vear, that the Author ob- 
tained no other Advantage from it, than the 
Acquaintance, of Sir Richard Steele, and Mr, 
Mills; by Ween he was mo OE: 24 


relieved. EN 
v „ * 1 2 * b * * 


+ Jacob's Linn of Dramatic Poets, 
This Play was printed firſt i in „ and afterwards in 


Sir 


amo, the fifth Edition, | 
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Sir Richard Steele having declared in his Fa- 
vour with all the Ardour of Benevolence which 


conſtituted his Character, promoted his Intereſt 
with the utmoſt Zeal, Wr his Misfortunes, 
applauded his Merit, took all Opportuniũes of 
recommending him, and aſſerted * that the In. 
= humanity of bis Mother had given him 4 "_ 
to find. every good Man bis Futhen. 
Nor was Mr. Squagei admitted to FEM A- 
warnen only, but to his Confidence, of 
which he ſometimes related an Inſtance too ex- 
9 — to be omitted, as. it a old a oP 
| juſt Idea of his Patron's Character. 
He was once deſired by Sir Richabd; mak an 
Alis of the utmoſt Importance; to come very 
eakly to his Houſe the next Morning. Mr. Sa- 
vage came as he had promiſed, found the Cha- 
riot at the Door, and Sir Richard waiting for 
him, and ready to go out. What was intended, 
and whither they were to go, Savage could not 
conjecture, and was not willing to enquire; 
but immediately ſeated himſelf with Sir Richard; 
the Coachman was ordered to drive, and they 
hurried with the utmoſt Expedition to Hide- 
fark Corner, where they ſtopped at a pouy 
Tavern, and retired to a private Room. Sir 
Richard then informed him, that he intended 
to publiſh a Pamphlet, and that he had deſired 
him to come thither that he . write for 


* Pain Draler. 


him, 


„ 
kim. They ſoon fat down to the Work, Sir 
Dinner that had been ordered was put upon 
the Table. Savage was ſurpriſed at the Mean- 


neſs of the Entertainment, and after ſome He- 


fitation, ventured to aſk for Wine, which Sir 
Richard, not without Reluctance, ordered to 


be brought. They then finiſned their Dinner, 
and proceeded in their Famphlet, which __ 


concluded in the Afternoon. 


Mr. Savage then imagined his Taſk over, 
and expected that Sir Richard would call for 


the Reckoning, and return home; but his Ex- 


pectations deceived him, for Sir Richard told 


him, -that he was without Money, and that 
the Pamphlet muſt be fold before the Dinner 
could be paid for ; and Savage was therefore 
obliged to go and offer their new Production to 
Sale for two Guineas, which with ſome Diffi- 


culty he obtained. Sir Richard then returned 


home, having retired that Day only to avoid 
his Creditors, and compoſed the Pamphlet only 


to e his Reckoning. 

Mr. Savage related another Fact equally 
uncommon, which, though it has no Relation 
to his Life, ought to be preſerved. Sir Richard 
Steele having one Day invited to his Houſe a 
great Number of Perſons of the firſt Quality, 
they were ſurpriſed at the Number of Liveries 
which ſurrounded the Table 5 and after Din- 


mer, 
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1 ner, when Wine and Mirth had ſet them free 


e 
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from the Obſervation of rigid Ceremony, one 


of them enquired of Sir Richard, how ſuch an 


expenſive Train of Domeſtics could be conſiſt- 


ent with his Fortune. Sir Richard very 


frankly confeſſed, that they were Fellows of 


whom he would very willingly be rid. And 
being then aſked, why he did not diſcharge 
them, declared that they were Bailiffs who 
had introduced themſelves with an Execution, 


and whom, ſince he could not ſend them away, 
he had thought it convenient to embelliſh with 
Liveries, that they O_ do him Credit while 


they ſtaid. 


His Friends were diverted with the Expeds- 
ent, and by paying the Debt diſcharged their 
Attendance, having obliged Sir Richard to 
promiſe that they ſhould never again find him 
graced with a Retinue of the ſame Kind, 


Under ſuch a Tutor, Mr. Savage was not 


likely to learn Prudence or Frugality, and per- 


haps many of the Misfortunes which the Want 


of thoſe Virtues brought upon him in the fol- 
lowing Parts of his Life, might be juſtly im- 
puted to ſo unimproving an Example, 

Nor did the Kindneſs of Sir Richard EY in 


common Favours. He propoſed to have eſta- 


bliſhed him in ſome ſettled Scheme of Life, 
and to have contracted a Kind of Alliance with 
him, by marrying him to a natural Daughter, 

EE on 
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future Bounties, he conducted his Affairs in ſuch 


ouſly informed that Mr. Savage had ridiculed 3 
him; by which he was fo much exaſperated, that 


him, and never afterwards admitted him to his 2 


Malice of a Tale-bearer; for his Patron had 
many Follies, which as his Diſcernment eafily 


| Knowledge of the World is ſufficient to diſcover 
that ſuch Weakneſs is very common, and that 
there are few who do not ſometimes in the 
Wantonneſs of thoughtleſs Mirth, or the Heat | 
ol tranſient Reſentment, ſpeak of their Friends | 
and Benefactors with Levity and Contempt, 
though in their cooler Moments, they want 
neither Senſe of their Kindneſs, nor Reverence 
for their Virtue. The Fault therefore of 
Mr. Savage was rather Negligence than Ingra- 
4 but Sir Richard muſt likewiſe be ac- | 


261 
on whom he intended to beſtow a thouſand 
Pounds. But though he was always laviſh of 


a Manner, that he was very ſeldom able to 
keep his Promiſes, or execute his own Intenti. 
ons ; and as he was never able to raiſe the I 
Sum which he had offered, the Marriage was 2 
delayed. In the mean time he was offici- | 


he withdrew the Allowance which he had paid | 
Houſe, 


It is not indeed iel chat Savage might . 
by his Imprudence expoſe himſelf to the 


diſcovered, his Imagination might ſometimes 5 
incite him to mention too ludierouſſy. A little | 


quitted 


2 
— 
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quitted of Severity, for who is there that can 
patiently bear Contempt from one whom he 


has relieved and ſupported, whoſe Eftabliſh- 


ment he has labouted, and whoſe Intereſt he 
has promoted ? 

' He was now again abandoned to Fortune, 
without any other Friend than Mr. Wilks ;, a 
Man, who; whatever were his Abilities or Skill 
as an Actor, deſeryes at leaſt to be remembered | 


E | Not His: Virraes ®, Which are not often to be 
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* 4 it is a Loſs to Mankind, when ay 1050 Aden is 
forgotten, I ſhall inſert another Inſtance df Mr. Wilkss Ge- 


neroſity, very little known, Mt. Smith, a Geritleman edu- 


cated at Dublin, being bindred by an lmpediment in his Pro- 
nunciation from engaging in Orders, for which his Friends 
deſigned him, left his own Country, and tame to London iti 
Queſt of Employment, but found his Solicitations fruitleſs; 
and his Neceſſities every Day more preſſing. In this Diftreſs 
he wrote a Tragedy, and offered it to the Playets, by whom 
it was rejected. Thus were his laſt Hopes defeated, and he 
had no other Ptoſpe& than of the moſt deplorable Poverty. 
But Mr. Mills thought his Performance, though not perfect, 
at leaſt worthy of ſome Reward, and therefore offered him 
a Benefit; This Favour he improved with ſo much Diligence, 
that the Houſe afforded him a conſiderable Sum, with which 
he went to Leyden, applied himſelf to the Study of Phy- 
fic, and proſecuted his Deſign with ſo much Diligence and 
Succeſs, that when Dr. Boerbaave was defired by the Czarina 


to recommend proper Perſons to introduce into Ruſſia the | 


Practice and Study of Phylic, Pr. Smith was one of thoſe 


whom he ſelected. He had. 4 conſiderable Penſion ſettled on. 


him at his Arrival, and is now one of the chief hy 
at the Ruſſian Court. 
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his Profeſſion than in others. To be humane, 


Man, for whatever Reaſon, contemptuous, in- 


| tection, and not only aſſiſted him in any caſual 


the Fate of this unhappy Man, that few Pro- 


Proſpect of ſudden Affluence prompted her to 


i riendſhip of Mr. Wilks, he was conſequently 


[89 
found in the World, and perhaps leſs often in 


generous and candid, is a very high Degree of 
Merit in any State; but thoſe Qualities deſerve 
ſtill greater Praiſe, when! they are found in that 
Condition, which makes almoſt every other 


ſolent, petulant, ſelfiſh, "and-bradat... - 
As Mr. Wilks was one bf thoſe to whom Cala- 
mity ſeldom complained without Relief, he na- 
turally took an unfortunate Wit into his Pro- 


Diſtreſſes, but continued an = and ſteady 
Kindneſs to the Time of his Death. 

By his Interpoſition Mr. Savage once obtain- 
ed from his Mother + fifty Pounds, and a Pro- 
miſe of one hundred and fifty more ; but it was 


miſes of any Advantage to him were performed. 
His Mother was infected among others with the 
general Madneſs of the South-Sea Traffick, and 
having been diſappointed in her Expectations, 
refuſed to pay what perhaps nothing but the 


Promiſe. | 


Being thus obliged. to depend upon the 


an aſſiduous Frequenter of the Theatres, and in 
| a ſhort 


+ This I write upon a the Credit of the Author of bis Life 
Which was Is 1727, 


19 


4 Mort Time the Amuſements of the Stage 


took ſuch Poſſeſſion of his Mind, that he never 


was abſent from a Play in ſeveral Years. 

This conſtant Attendance naturally procured 
him the Acquaintance of the Players, and among 
others, of Mrs. Oldfield, who was ſo much 
pleaſed with his Converſation, and touched with 
his Misfortunes, that ſhe 188056 him a ſettled 
Penſion of fifty Pounds a Vear, which was du- 
ring her Life "tary EC. 

That this Act of Generoſity may receive it's 
due Praiſe, and that the good Actions of Mrs. 
Oldfield may not be ſullied by her general Cha- 
racter, it is proper to mention what Mr. Sa- 
vage often declared in the ſtrongeſt Terms, 
that he never ſaw her alone, or in any other 
Place than behind the Scenes. 

At her Death, he endeavoured to ſhew his 


Gratitude in the moſt decent Manner, by 


wearing Mourning | as for a Mother, but did 
not celebrate her in Elegies, becauſe he knew 
_ that too great Profufion of Praiſe would only 


= have revived thoſe Faults which his natural Equi- 
ty did not allow him to think leſs, becauſe they 
3 were committed by one who favoured him; but 
of which, though his Virtue would not endeayour 


to palliate them, his Gratitude would not ſuffer 


him to prolong the Legal or diffuſe the 


Ceatfure, - : 
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In his Wanderer, he has indeed taken an Op- 
portunity of mentioning her, but celebrates her 
not for her Virtue, but her Beauty, an Excel- 
lence which none ever denied her: This is the 
only Encominm with which he has rewarded 


her Liberality, and perhaps he has even in this ö 
deen too laviſh of his Praiſe. He ſeems to have 


thought that never to mention his Benefactreſs, 
would have an Appearance of Ingratitude, 


though to have dedicated any particular Per- 
_ formance to her Memory, would have only be- 


trayed an officious Partiality, that without ex- 
alting her Character, would have depreſſed his 
own. 

He had ſometimes, by the Kindneſs of Mr, 
Wilks, the Advantage of a Benefit, on which 
Occaſions he often received uncommon Marks 


of Regard and Compaſſion; and was once told 3 
by the Duke of Dorſet, that it was juſt to con- 


ſider him as an injured Nobleman, and that in 
his Opinion the Nobility ought to think them- 
ſelves obliged without Solicitation to take every 


Opportunity of ſupporting him by their Coun- 


tenance and Patronage. But he had generally 


the Mortification to hear that the whole Intereſt. 4 
of his Mother was employed to fruſtrate his 


Applications, and that ſhe never left any Ex- 


pedient untried, by which he might be cut off 
from the Poſlibility of ſupporting Life. The 
2 fame Diſpoſition ſhe endeayoured to diffuſe a- 

3 | mong = 
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mong all thoſe over whom Natu ture or Fortune 
gave her any Influence, and indeed ſucceeded 


| too well in her Deſign ; but could not always 


propagate her Effrontery with her Cruelty, for 
ſome of thoſe whom ſhe incited againſt him, 
were aſhamed of their own Conduct, and og 
ed of that Relief which they never gave him. 
In this Cenſure I do not indiſcriminately in- 
volve all his Relations; for he has mentioned 
with Gratitude the Humanity of one Lady, 
' whoſe Name Iam now unable to recolle&, and 
to whom therefore I cannot pay the Praiſes 
which ſhe deſerves for having acted well in Op- 


2 poſition to Influence, Precept, and Example. 


The Puniſhment which our Laws inflict up- 
on thoſe Parents who murder their Infants, is 


well known, nor has its Juſtice ever been con- 
WF teſted ; but if they deſerve Death who deſtroy 


a Child in it's Birth, what Pains can be ſevere 
enough for her who forbears to deſtroy him 
only to inflict ſharper Miſeries upon him; who 


prolongs his Life only to make it miſerable ; 


and who expoſes him without Care and without 
Pity, to the Malice of Oppreſſion, the Caprices 
of Chance, and the Temptations of Poverty; 
who rejoices to ſee him overwhelmed with Ca- 
lamities ; and when his own Induſtry, or the 
Charity of others, has enabled him to riſe for 
a ſhort Time above his Miſeries, plunges him 
again into his former Diſtreſs ? „ 
The 
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The Kindneſs of his Friends not affording 
him any conſtant Supply, and the Proſpect of 


improving his Fortune, by enlarging his Ac- 
quaintance, neceſſarily leading him to Places 


of Expence, he found it neceſſary “ to endea- 
vour once more at dramatic Poetry, for which he 


was now better qualified by a more extenſive 


Knowledge, and longer Obſervation. But having 
been unſucceſsful in Comedy, though rather 
for Want of Opportunities than Genius, he re- 


ſolved now to try whether he ſhould not be 


more fortunate in exhibiting a Tragedy. 


The Story which he choſe for the Subject, 


was that of Sir Thomas Overbury, a Story well. 


adapted to the Stage, though perhaps not far 


enough removed from the preſent Age, to ad- 
mit properly the Fictions neceſſary to com- 
plete the Plan; for the Mind which naturally 
loves Truth is always moſt offended with the 
Violation of thoſe Truths of which we are 
moſt certain, and we of courſe conceive thoſe | 

Facts moſt certain which W e ane to 


our own Time. 


Out of this Story he formed a Tragedy, 
which, if the Circumſtances in which he wrote 
it be confidered; will afford at once an uncom- 


mon Proof of Strength of Genius, and Even- 


neſs of Mind, of a Serenity not to be ruffled, 


and an FIT not to be ſuppreſſed. | 
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During a conſiderable Part of the Time, in 

which his was employed upon this Performance, 
he was without Lodging, and often without 
Meat; nor had he any ather Conveniences for 
Study than the. Fields or the Street allowed 
him, there he uſed to walk and form his 

Speeches, and afterwards ſtep into a Shop, beg 
for a few Moments the Uſe of the Pen and Ink, 
and write down what he had compoſed upon 
= Paper which he had picked up by Accident. 
If the Performance of a Writer thus diſtreſſed = 

is not perfect, its Faults ought ſurely to be 
C imputed to a Cauſe very different from Want 
of Genius, and muſt rather excite * than 
provoke Cenſure. 
But when under theſe Diſcvuragements ts 
the Tragedy was finiſhed, there yet remained 
the Labour of introducing it on the Stage, an 
3 Undertaking which to an ingenuous Mind was 
in a very high Degree vexatious and diſguſting ; ; 
for having little Intereſt or Reputation, he was 
obliged to ſubmit himſelf wholly to the Players, 
land admit, with whatever Reluctance, the E— 
| mendations of Mr. Cibber, which he always con- 
ſidered as the Diſgrace of his Performance. 
Ne had indeed in Mr. Hill another Critic of 
Wa very different Claſs, from whoſe Friendſhip 
Ihe received great Aſſiſtance on many Occaſions, 
and whom he never mentioned but with the 


| utmoſt 


it was natural to apply to hitn as an Author off 


ä 3 [ 24 ] 

utmoſt Tenderneſs and Regard *. He He had 
been for ſome Time diſtinguiſhed by bim with 
very particular Kindneſs, and on this Occaſion 


an eſtabliſhed Character. He therefore ſent this 


T ragedy to him WI a ſhort "Oey of "Vers . 1 


55 
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* He inſcribed to bim a 7! poem, called The Friend, 7 
printed in his Miſcellanies, in which he addreſfes him vic ; 
the utmoſt Ardour of Affection. i 

O lov'd, Hillarius! thou by Heav'n defgn'd 2 
T0 charm, to mend, and to inſtruct Mankind: 
To whom my Hopes, Fears, Joys, and Sorrows. tend, 

Thou Brother, Father, nearer yet—thou ] Friend —— | 
—Kind are my Wrongs, I therice thy Friendſhip dun, : 
What State could bleſs, were 1 to thee unknown) 

- —— While ſhun'd, obſcur'd, or thwarted and rd, 3 
By Friends abandon'd, and 8 19 
Thy Guardian Counſel ſoftens ev - i 
To Eaſe ſooths s Anguiſh, and to | lope, be Deſpair, —_— 


+ To A. HILL. Eſq with. os, Trae of. 1 ö 
THOMAS OVERBURY.., _ 


As the Soul ſtrip'd of mortal Clay - 
Shews all divinely fair, 

And boundleſs roves the Milky Wap, 

And views fweet Proſpects there. 

This Hero elog d with droſſy Lines 
5 thee new Vigour trie 

As thy correcting Hand refines 
Bright Scenes around him riſe. 
Thy Touch brings the wiſh'd Stone to pals, 

So ſought, ſo long foretold ; 

I turns polluted Lead and Braſs 

Ar once to pureſt Gold. 


E 
in which he deſired his Correction. Mr. Hill, 
whoſe Humanity and Politeneſs are generally 
known, readily complied with his Requeſt; 


but as he is remarkable for ſingularity of Sen- 


timent, and bold Experiments in Language, 
Mr. Savage did not think his Play much im- 
proved by his Innovation, and had even at that 
Time the Courage to reject ſeveral Paſſages 
which he could not approve, and what is ſtill 
more laudable, Mr. Hill had the Generoſity not 
to reſent the Neglect of his Alterations, but 
wrote the Prologue and Epilogue, in which he 
touches on the Circumſtances of the Author with 
great Tenderneſs *. 


After all theſe Obſtructions and Compliances, 


# 


he was only able to bring his Play upon the Stage 


in the Summer, when the chief Actors had re- 
tired, and the reſt were in Poſſeſſion of the 
Houſe for their own Advantage. Among theſe 


Mr. Savage was admitted to play the Part of 


Sir Thomas Overbury, by which he gained no 


great Reputation, the Theatre being a Province 
for which Nature ſeemed not to have deſigned 
him; for neither his Voice, Look, nor Geſture, 

E | were 


* In a full World our Author lives alone, 
Unhappy, and by Conſequence unknown ; 

Yet amidſt Sorrow he diſdains Complaint, 

Nor languid in the Race of Life grows faint : 

He ſwims, unyielding, againſt Fortune's Streatn, 
Nor to his private Sufferings ſtoops his Theme. 


5 r 
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all the Miſts which Poverty and Ciber had been 


their Rank, their Virtue, and their Wit. 


ten Guineas, there is acthing remarkable. The 
Preface contains a very liberal Encomium on the 
| blooming Excellencies of Mr. Theophilus Cibber, 


of his Life ſee his Friends about to read with- 
out ſnatching the Play out of their Hands. 


Occaſion; for afterwards when Mr. Savage's 


[ 26 T 
were ſuch as are expected on the Stage, and he 
was himſelf ſo much aſhamed of having been 
reduced to appear as a Player, that he always 
blotted out his Name from the Liſt, when a Copy 
of his Tragedy was to be ſhown to his Friends, 

In the Publication of his Performance he 
was more ſucceſsful, for the Rays of Genius 
that glimmered in it, that glimmered through 


able to ſpread over it, procured him the No- 
tice and Eſteem of many Perſons eminent for 


Of this Play, acted, printed, and dedicated, 
the accumulated Profits aroſe to an hundred 
Pounds, which he thought at that Time a very if 
large Sum, having been never Maſter of 10 
much before. 


In the Dadbicaticn 6, *. for which hs e 


which Mr. Savage could not in the latter Part 


The Generoſity of Mr. Hill did not end on this 


Neceſfities returned, he encouraged a Sub- 


ſcription to a Miſcellany of Poems in a very ex- 
traordinary Manner, by publiſhing his Story in 


* To UE 6 Try/te, Eſq; of Herefordftire, 


[9] 
the Plain Dealer &, with ſome affecting Lines f, 
_ he aſſerts | to have been written by Mr. 


Savage 


* The Plain Dealer was a ceriodica 3 written by 
Mr. Hil! and Mr. Bond, whom Mr. Savage called the two. 
WW contending Powers of Light and Darkneſs. They wrote by 
3} turns each fix Eſſays, and the Character of the Work was 
= obſerved regularly to riſe in Mr. HilPs Wome" and fall in 
Mr. Bond's. 
= + Hopeleſs, abandon'd, aimleſs, and a 

Loft ro Delight, and, ev'ry Way, diſtreſs'd; 

Croſs his cold Bed, in wild Diſorder, hin, 

Thus ſigh'd Alexis, friendleſs, and alone — 
Why do I breathe? What Joy can Being give? 

When ſhe, who gave me Life, forgets I live! 
Feels not theſ: wintry. Blaſts ;-——nor heeds my Smart; 

But ſhuts me from the Shelter of her Heart! 

Saw me expos'd to Want! to Shame! to Scorn! 
To Ils - which make it M. ifery, to be born ! 
Caſt me, regardleſs, on the World's bleak Wild ; 
And bade me be a Wretch, while yet a Child! 
Where can he hope for Pity, Peace, or Reſt, 

Who moves no Softneſs in a Mother's Breaſt? 

_ Cuſtom, Law, Reaſon, al! ! my Cauſe forſake, 
And Nature ſleeps, to keep my Woes awake / 
Crimes, which the Cruel ſcarce believe can be, 
The Aind are guilty of, to ruin me, 

Ev'n ſhe, who bore me, blaſts me with her Hate, 

And, meant my Fortunt, makes herſelf my Fate, 
Yet has this ſweet Neglecter of my Woes, 

The ſofteſt, rend'teſt Breaſt, that Pity knows! 

Her Eyes ſhed Mercy, whereſoe'er they ſhine ; 

And her Soul melts at eviry Woe——bur mine. 

Sure then! ſome ſecret Fate, for Guilt unwilld, 
Some Sentence vre-otilain\d to be fulfill'd ! 


"i | Plung'd 
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Savage upon the Treatment received by him 
from his Mother, but of which he was himſelf 
the Author, as Mr. Savage afterwards declar- 
ed. Theſe Lines, and the Paper in which 
they were inſerted, had a very powerful Effect 

upon all but his Mother, whom by making her 
Cruelty more publick, they only hardened in 
her Averſion. = 
Mr. Hill not only nd the cubſceiption 3 
to the Miſcellany, but furniſhed likewiſe the | 
greateſt Part of the Poems of which it is com- 
poſed, and particularly the Happy Man, which 2 
he publiſhed as a Specimen. 1 
The Subſcriptions of thoſe whom theſe Papers 
| ſhould influence to patroniſe Merit in Diſtreſs, 
without any other Solicitation, were directed to 
be left at Buttor's Coffee-houſe, and Mr. 
Savage going thither a few Days afterwards, 
without Expectation of any Effect from his 
Propoſal, found to his Surpriſe ſeventy Gui- 
neas +, which had been ſent him in Conſe- 
: quence 


Plung'd me, thus Joo. in Sorrow” s ſearching Flood; 

And waſh'd me from the Mem'ry of her Blood. 

But, Oh! whatever Cauſe has moy'd her H ate, 

; Let me but ſigh, in Silence, at my Fate; 

The God, within, perhaps may touch her Breaſt; 

And, when ſhe pities, who can be diſtreſs d? 

+ The Names of thoſe who ſo generouſly contributed to 
his Relief, having been mentioned in a former Account, | 
ought | not to be omitted here, They were the Dutcheſs of E 

Cleveland,. 


— 
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quence of the Compaſſion excited by Mr. Hits 


pathetic Repreſentation, 
To this Miſcellany he wrote a Preface *, in 


| which he gives an Account of his Mother x 
. Cruelty. 


Cleveland, Lady Cheyney, Lady Caſtlemain, Lady Gower, 
Lady Lechmere, the Dutcheſs Dowager, and Dutcheſs of 
Rutland. Lady Strafferd, the Counteſs Dowager of Mar- 
wick, Mrs. Mary Flyer, Mrs. Sofuel Noel, Duke of Rut- 
land, Lord Gainſberough, Lord Mi Ming ton, Mr. 15 John Savage | 


* This Preface is as follows: 
Crudelis Mater magis, an Puer improbus ille 2 
Improbus ille Puer, crudelis tu quoque Maler. Virg. 


My Readers, I am afraid, when they obſerve Richard 
Savage join'd ſo cloſe, and ſo conſtantly, to Son of the late 8 
Earl Rivers, will impute to a ridiculous Vanity, what is the 


Effect of an unhappy Neceſſity, which my hard Fortune has 


thrown me under I am to be pardoned for adhering. a 


little tenaciouſly to my Father, becauſe my Mother will al- 
low me to be No-body; and has almoſt reduced me, a- 


mong heavier Afflictions, to that uncommon Kind of Want, 
which the Indians of 3 complained of at our firſt 


ſettling among them; when they came to beg Names of the 
Engliſh, becauſe (ſaid they) we are poor Men of ourſelves, 
and have none we can lay Claim to. 


The good Nature of thoſe, to whom I have not the 
Honour to be known, would forgive me the ludicrous Turn 


of this Beginning, if they knew but how little Reaſon I 
have to be mercy 


the above-mentioned Earl, by the late Counteſs of Maccleſ- 
field, (now Widow of Colonel Henry Bret; whoſe Divorce, 
on Occaſion of the Amour which I was a Conſequence of, 
has left ſomething on Record, - whick I take to be very re- 
markable; and it is this : Certain of our great Judges, in 

their temporal Deciſions, act with a JO Regard to Le- 
vilical 


It was my Misfortune to be Son of 
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 witical Divinity; and in particular to the Ten Command- 


the Sins of the Fathers upon the Children, it was conſidered 
as what could regard me only : And for that Reaſon, I ſup- 
poſe, it had been inconſiſtent with the Rules of Sanctity, 


another, I am, nominally, No- body's Son at all: For the 
Balance 80 I am ſported into the World, a Kind of 
not beaten me back, by the Stroke of an AQ, on purpoſe, 


Thad not been above Wit, by the Privilege of a Man of 


_ aroſe from the Eſtate of that Earl of Macclesfield, whom 


my Father, could never have been told, I was dead, when 
he was about to enable me, by his Will, to have lived to 


pon me. 
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[ 30 ] 
Cruelty in a very uncommon Strain of Humour, 
and with a Gaiety of Imagination, which the 


Succeſs 


ments: Two of which ſeem in my Caſe, to have viſibly in- 
fluenced their Opinions Thou ſhalt not commit Adultery, 
pointed fulleſt on my Mother: But, as to The Lord's viſiting 


to aſſign Proviſion out of my Mother's return'd Eftate, for 
Support of an Infant Sinner. 


Thus, while legally the Son of one Earl, and naturally of 


Lady having given me tos much Father, thought it but an 
equivalent Deduction, to leave me no Mother, by Way of 


Shuttlecock, between Law and Nature - If Law had 


Quality: Nay, I might have preſerved into the Bargain, the 
Lives of Duke Hamilton and Lord Mohun, whoſe Diſpute 


(but for the mentioned Act) I muſt have called Father —— 


And, if Nature had not ſtruck me off, with a ſtranger Blow 
than Law did, the other Earl, who was moſt emphatically 


ſore Purpoſe. An unaccountable Severity of a Mother! 
whom I was then not old enough to bave deſerved it from: 


And by which I am a ſingle unhappy Inſtance, among that I 7 


Nobleman's natural Children ; and thrown, friendleſs on the 


World, without Means of ſupporting myſelf 3; and without 
Authority to apply to thoſe, whoſe * I know it is to ſup- 


Thus 


Ir 


Succeſs of his — probably pro- 


duced. 
The 


Thus however ill qualified 1 am to ve by my Wits, 1 


E: have the beſt Plea in the World for attempting it; fince it 
WJ is too apparent, that I was born to it——Having wearied my 


Judgment with fruitleſs Endeavours to be happy, I gave the 
Reins to my Fancy, that I might learn, at leaſt, to be . 
But I ceaſe a while to ſpeak of myſelf, that I may ſay 


= ſomething of my Miſcellany —— I was furniſhed, by the 


Verſes of my Friends, with Wit enough to deſerve a Sub- 


3 ſcription ; but I wanted another much more profitable Qua- 
iy, which ſhould have emboldened me to ſolicite it, (ano- 


4 ther of my Wants, that, I hope, may be imputed ro my Mo- 


baer!) I bad met with little Encouragement, but for the Eu- 


WF dcayours of ſome few Gentlemen, in my Behalf, who were 


3 
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generous enough to conſider my ill Fortune, as a | Merit that 

inticled me to their Notice, 
Among theſe I am particularly indebted to the Author of 
the Plain Dealers, who was pleaſed, in two of his Papers, 


E (which I intreat his Pardon, for reprinting before my Miſcel- 
lany) to point out my unhappy Story to the World, with ſo 


touching a Humanity, and ſo good an Effect, that many Per- 


ſons of Quality, of all Ranks, and of both Sexes, diſtin- 


guiſhed themſelves with the Promptneſs he had hinted to the 
noble minded; and not ſtaying till they were applied to, ſent 
me the Honour of their Subſcriptions, in the moſt liberal 
and handſom Manner, for 2 — of my Under- 


aaking. 
I ought here to MRI Ws ſeveral Favours from Mr. Hill, 


E whoſe Writings are a ſhining Ornament of this Miſcellany ; 


but I wave detaining my Readers, and beg Leave to refer 
them to a Copy of Verſes called the Friend, which I have 
taken the Liberty to addreſs to that Gentleman, 


( 32] 
The Dedication is addreſſed to the Lady | 
Mary Wortley Montague, whom he flatters with- 


Out 


To return to the Lady, my Mother Had the celebrated 
| Mr. Locke been acquainted with her Example, it had certain- 
nf ly appeared in his Chapter againſt innate practical Principles; 

+ + becauſe it would have completed his Inſtances of Enormities: 
Some of which, though not exactly in the Order that he 
mentions them, are as follow / Have there not been (ſays 

| he) whole Nations, and thoſe of the moſt civilized People, a- 
mong /t whom, the expoſing their Children, to periſh by Want or 

wild Beaſts, has been a Practice as little condemned or ſcrupl:d 
at the begetting them? Were I inclinable to be ſerious, I 
could eaſily prove that I have not been more gently deal: 
with by Mrs. Bret; but if this is any way foreign to my 
Caſe, I ſhall find a nearer — in the 3 one 
that enſues. | 2 
It is familiar (ſays the sehe Author) among the Men- ; 
grelians, 4 People profeſſing Chriſtianity, to bury their Chil- if 
Aren alive without Scruple———There are indeed ſundry Sec: 
of Chriſtians, and I have often wondered which could be my 
Mamma's, but now I find ſhe piouſly profeſſes and practiſes 
Chriſtianity after the Manner of the Mengrelians; ſhe in- 
duſtriouſly obſcured me, when my Fortune depended on my 
being known, and, in that Senſe, ſhe may be ſaid to have 
buried me alive; and ſure, like a Mengrelian, ſhe muſt have Wi 
committed the Action without Scruple ; for ſhe is a Woman 

of Spirit, and can ſee the Conſequence without Remorſe—— Ml 
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5 The Caribbees (continues my Author) were wont to caſtratt 1 
L their Children in order to fat and eat them Here indeed l 3 
1,2 enn draw no Parallel; for to ſpeak Juſtice of the Lady, ſhe |» 
1 never contributed ought to have me pampered, but always i 
5 promoted my being ſtarved: Nor did ſhe, even in my In- 5 
1 8 _— betray Fondneſs enough to be ſuſpected of a Deſign to i 
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"TW 
out Reſerve, and, to confeſs the Truth, with 
very little * Art. The fame Obſervation may be 
extended 


| aner me; but, on the contrary, not enduring me ever 
W to approach her, offered a Bribe to have me ſhipped off, 


in an odd Manner, to one of the Plantations—— When I 


was about fifteen her Affection began to awake, and had 1 


but known my Intereſt, I had been handſomly provided 


for. In ſhort I was ſolicited to be bound eee to 


a very honeſt and reputable Occupation a Shoemaker ; 
Offer which I undutifully rejected. I was, in fine, e 
to underſtand her in a literal Senſe, and hoped, that, like 
the Prophets of old, ſhe might have hinted her Mind i in a 
Kind of Parable, or proverbial Way of ſpeaking ; as thus 
That one Time or other I might, on due Application, 
have the Honour of taking the Length of her Foot. 

Mr. Locke mentions another Set of People that diſpatch 
their Children, if a pretended Aſtrologer declares them to 
have unhappy Stars Perhaps my Mamma has procured 


ſome cunning Man to calculate my Nativity ; or having, 


had ſome ominous Dream, which preceded my Birth, the 
dire Event may have appeared to her in the dark and dreary 


Bottom of a China Cup, where Coffee-Stains are often 
. conſulted for Prophecies, and held as infallible as were the 
To be partly ſerious: 1 


Leaves of the ancient Sybils 
am rather willing to wrong her Judgment, by ſuſpecting it 
to be tainted a little with the Tenets of Superſtition, than 


ſuppoſe ſhe can be Miſtreſs of a ſeared Conſcience, and 
act on no Principle at all. 


* This the following Extract from it will prove. 
—* Since our Country has been honour'd with the Glory 


of your Wit, as elevated and immortal as your Soul, it no 


longer remains a Doubt whether your Sex have Strength 


of Mind in Proportion to their Sweetneſs. There is ſome- 


on in your Verſes as diſtinguiſhed as your Air——They 


5 are 


furniſhed a general Subject for a poetieal Con- 


Advantage than the Increaſe of his Reputa- I 


to ane a . of Writing of which all 2 


I ſhould ſay more than 1 when I am ſpeaking of 


[ 34 ] 
extended to all his Dedications : his Compli- 
ments are conſtrained and violent, heaped 
together without the Grace of Order, or the 
Decency of Introduction: he ſeems to have 
written his Panegyrics for the Peruſal only of 


5 his Patrons, and to have imagined that he E | 
| had no other Taſk than to pamper them with 


Praiſes however groſs, and that Flattery would 
make it's Way to the Heart, without the 
Aſſiſtance of Elegance or Invention. — 

Soon” afterwards the Death of the King 
teſt, in which Mr. Savage engaged, and is 
allowed to have carried the Prize of Honour Y 


from his Competitors ; but I know not whe- 
ther he gained by his Performance any other 


tion ; though it muſt certainly have been with 3 
farther Views that he prevailed upon himſelf 


the 


are as ſtrong as Truth, as deep as Reaſon, 25 clear as In- 9 


nocence, and as ſmooth as Beauty They contain a 
nameleſs and peculiar Mixture of Force and Grace, which 
is at once ſo movingly ſerene, and ſo majeſtically lovely, 
that it is too amiable to appear any where but in your Eyes, 2 
and in your Writings.” 2 
&* As Fortune is not more my Enemy than I am the Enewy 
of Flattery, I know not how I can forbear this Application 
to your Ladyſhip, becauſe there is ſcarce a Poſſibility that 


Your Excellence. — 


35 ] 
the Topics had been long before exhauſted, 
and which was made at once difficult b 7 the 


that had ſucceeded. 
He was now advancing in Reputation, and 


ful Perplexitics, appeared howeyer to be 
gaining upon Mankind, when both his Fame 
and his Life were endangered by an Event, 
of which- it is not yet determined, whether it 
] 5 to be mentioned as a Crime or a Ca- 


on the only of e 1727. Mr. 
e came from Richmond, where he then 
ed that he might perſue his Studies 
"F leſs Interruption, with an Intent to diſ- 


vere Merchant and Gregory, he went in with 
them to a neighbouring Coffee-houſe, and ſat 
drinking till it was late, it being in no Time 
of Mr. Savage s Life any Part of his Cha- 
i I rater to be the firſt of the Company that 
deſired to ſeparate. He would willingly have 
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; therefore they agreed to ramble about the 
1 Streets, and divert themſelves with ſuch A- 


1 
. 
a 2 


Multitudes that had failed in it, and 'hoſe 


though frequently involved in very diſtreſs- 


charge another + en which he had in 
Weſtminſter, and accidentally meeting two 
Gentlemen his e eee whoſe Names 


sone to Bed in the fame Houſe, but there 
vas not Room for the whole Company, and 
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1 36 1 
muſements as ſhould offer themſelves till 
Morning. | 
| In their Walk they happened unluckily to 
diſcover Light in Robinſon's Coffee-houſe, near i 
| Charing-Crofs, and therefore went in. Mer. 

| | chant with ſome Rudeneſs, demanded a Room, 3 
1 and was told that there was a good Fire in 
F the next Parlour, which the Company were 
1s about to leave, being then paying their 
. Reckoning. Merchant not ſatisfied with'this 
is Anſwer, ruſhed into the Room, and was fol- 
; lowed by his Companions. He then -petu- 
; lantly placed himſelf between the Company 
= and the Fire, and ſoon after kicked down 8 
| the Table, This produced a Quarrel, Swords 
were drawn on both Sides, and one "Mr. 
| 33 Fame Sinclair was killed. Savage having I 
=_ wounded likewiſe a Maid that held him, 3 
8 forced his way with Merchant out of the I 
| Houſe ; but being intimidated and confuſed, 
without Reſolution either to fly or ſtay, they 
were taken in a back Court by one of the 
Company and ſome Soldiers, whom by bal 2 
called to his Aſſiſtance, J 
Being ſecured and guarded that Night 
4 they were in the Morning carried before three 
Juſtices, who committed them to the Gate. N 
houſe, from whence, upon the Death of 
Mr. Sinclair, which happened the ſame Day, 

& cbs "i 1 


Ty 


they were removed! in the Night to Newgate, 
where they were however treated with ſore 
Diſtinction, exempted from the Ignominy of 


Chains, and confined, not among the com- 


mon Criminals, but in the Preſs-Y: - 

When the Day of Trial came, the Court 
was crouded in a very unuſual manner, and 
the Publick appeared to' intereſt itſelf as in a 
Cauſe of general Concern, The Witneſſes a= 
gainſt Mr. Savage and his Friends were, the 
Woman who kept the Houſe, which was a 


Houſe of ill Fla” and her Maid, the Men 


who were in the Room with Mr. Seel and 
a Woman of the Town, who had been drink< 

ing with them, and with whom one of them 
bad been ſeen in Bed. They ſwore in gene- 


tal, that Merchant gave t the Provocation, which 


Savage and Gregory drew their Swords to juſti- 
fy ; that Savage drew firſt, and that he ſtab- 
bed Sinclair when he was not in a Poſture of 
Defence, or while Gregory commanded his 
Sword; chat after he had given the Thruſt he 


turned pale, and would have retired, but that 


the Maid clung round him, and one of the 
Company endeavoured to i him, , from 
Whom he broke, by cutting the Maid on the 
Head, but was afterwards taken in a Court. 

There was ſome Difference in their Depoſi- 


tions; one did not ſee Savage give the Wound, 


another faw it given when Sinclair held his 


Point 


- * F 
< * * * Da — 9 
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Fact, but e 


zard of his own. Life, 


[38 ] 


Point towards the Ground ; and the Woman 


of the Town aſſerted, that ſhe did not = 


Sinclair”s Sword at all : This Difference how- 
eyer was very far from amounting to Incon- 


ſiſtency, but it was ſufficient to ſhe, that the 


Hurry of the Diſpute was ſuch, that it was not 


caſy to diſcoyer the Truth with relation to par- 
ticular Circumſtances, and that therefore ſome 


| Deductions. were to be made from the Sade 1 
: lity of the Teſtimonies. 


Sinclair had declared ſeveral times bets 
his Death, that he received his Wound from 
Savage, not did A | e at 99 Trial deny the 
my y..t9 extenuate it 

af the whole Action, 


hy urging the Suddenne 


and the Impoſſihility of an ill. Deſign, OF 
Ne Malice, and partly to 1 1 


y the Neceſſity of Self-Defence, and the H- 
he had loſt that Op. 
portunity of gi 910 5 50 Thr uſt; He obſerved, 4 
that neither Reaſon nor Law gbliged a Man 


to Wait for the Blow which Was threatned, 
and which, if he ſhould ſuffer it, he might 


never be able to return; that it was always 


allowable to prevent an Afault, and to pre- 


ſerve Life by taking away that of the Adver- 


fary, by whom it was endangered. 


With regard to the Violence with which 


: he endeayoured his Eſcape, he declared, that 
it was not bis Deſign to ty from Juſtice, or 


decline 
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ERS. 
decline a Trial, but to avoid the Expentes and 
gevetities of a Priſon, and that he intended to 


have appeared at the Bar without Compulfion. 


This Defence, which took u 7 than 


an Hour, Was keard by the Multitude that 
thronged the Court with the moſt attentive 


| and reſpectful Silence: Thoſe who thought 


he ought not to be acquitted owned that * 


plauſe could not be refuſed him; and thoſe 
| who before pitied his Misfortunes, now re- 


verenced his Abllities. 

The Witneffes which appeared a gainſt * 0 
were proved to be Perſons of er which 
did not entitle them to much Credit; a com- 
mon Strumpet, a Woman by whom Strum- 


pets were entertained, and a Man by whom 


they were ſupported; and the Character of 
Savage was by ſeveral Perſons of Diſtinction 


aſſerted, to be that of a modeſt inoffenſive Man, 


not inclined to Broils, or to Inſolence, and 
who had, to that Time, been only known | 
for his Misfortunes and his Wit. | 
Had his Audience been his Judges, he had 
undoubtedly been acquitted; but Mr. Page, 
who was then upon the Bench, treated him 
with his uſual Inſolence and Severity, and 


when he had ſummed up the Evidence, en- 


deavoured to exaſperate the Jury, as Mr. Sa- 
vaye uſed to relate it, with this eloquent 


" Gentlemen 
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“ men of the Jury; that he wears very-fine 
«© Clothes, much finer Clothes than you. or I, 


0 Jury, that Mr. Savage ſhould therefore kill | Y 
* you or me, Gentlemen of the Jury? >” 


him to be filent, and repeated his Orders b 
without Effect, commanded that he ſhoulg] I 
be taken from the Bar by Force. 


judge, that good Characters were of no 
Weight againſt poſitive Evidence, though they 1 
might turn the Scale, where it was doubtful ; 1 
and that * when two Men attack each F 


{ 49 ] 
« Gentlemen of the Jury, you are to con- 


fider, that Mr. Savage is a very great Man, 
e a much greater Man than you or I, Gentle- 


e Gentlemen of the Jury; that he — abun- 9 


« dance of Money in his Pocket, much more 
* Money than you or I, Gentlemen of the 


Jury; but, Genlemen of the Jury, is it 
© not a very hard Caſe, Gentlemen of the 


Mr. S avage hearing his Defence thus miſ. 4 


repreſented, and the Men who were to decide 
his Fate incited againſt him by invidious M 
| Compariſons, reſolutely aſſerted, that his Cauſe 3 
was not candidly explained, and began to re- 
| capitulate what he had before ſaid with re- 


1 — 
= 


endeavouring to o eſcape the ee of Im- 3 
priſonment ; but the Judge having ordered 


3 * 
IR 


The Jury then heard the Opinion of de 1 


N other, 


— . — — 
1 


[ 41 ] 

other, the Death of either is only Man- 
ſtaughter; but where one is the Aggreſſor, as 
in the Caſe before them, and in Purſuance 
of his firſt Attack, kills the other, the Law 
ſuppoſes: the Action, however ſudden, to be 
malicious. They then deliberated upon their 
Verdict, and determined that Mr. Savage and 
Mr. Gregory were guilty of Murder, and 
Mr. Merchant, who had no Sword, only of 
Manſlaughter. 

Thus ended this memorable Trial, which 
laſted eight Hours, Mr. Savage and Mr. Gre- 
gory were conducted back to Priſon, where they 
were more cloſely confined, and loaded with 
Irons of fifty Pounds Weight: Four Days af- 


s terwards they were ſent back to the Court to l 
> receive Sentence; on which Occaſion Mr, Sa- 
vage made, as far as it could be retained in 4 
i A che following ech. ö 
= It is now, my Lord, too late to offer | 
d « any Thing by way of Defence, or Vindi- 


cation ; nor can we expect ought from your 
Lordſhips, in this Court, but the Sentence 
which the Law requires you, as Judges, to 


* 
* 


pronounce b Men of our calamitous 
0 Condition. But we are alſo perſuaded, 
: cc 


that as mere Men, and out of this Seat of 
' rigorous Juſtice, you are ſuſceptive of the 
a tender Paſſions, and too humane, not to 
8 t "come 


142 
commiſerate the unhappy Situation of thoſe, 
whom the Law ſometimes perhaps 
exacts —— from you to pronounce upon. 
No doubt you diſtinguiſh between Offences, 
which ariſe out of Premeditation, and a 
Diſpoſition habituated toVice or Immorality, nz 
and Tranſgrefſions, which are the unhap= | 
py and unforeſeen Effects of a caſual Ab- 
ſence of Reaſon, and ſudden, Impulſe. of 
*© Paſſion: We therefore hope you wall con- i 
tribute all you can to an Extenſion, of that 
Mercy, which the Gentlemen of the Jury 
have been. pleaſed to ſhew Mr. Merchant, 
1 ho (allowing Facts as ſworn againſt us by ll 
at < the Evidence) has led us into this our Ca- 
3/8 lamity. I hope, this will not be conſtrued 
+ e as if we meant to reflect upon that Gentle» 
| 4 man, or remove any Thing from us upon 
| him, or that we repine the more at our 
Fate, becauſe he has no Participation of it: 
i No, my Lord! For my Part, I declare no- 
nn thing could more ſoften my Grief, than to 
11 be without any nn in fo gout © a 
Fl Misfortune * Ne Y 


M. 3 bak now no 0 Hopes of Life, but | 4 
i from the Mercy of the Crown, which was 4 
14 : very l ſolicited * his Friends, and 


# * Mr, Savages Life, 
3 VV 8 „ 


1. 


which, with whatever Difficulty the Story 
may obtain Belief, ,was obſtructed only by his 
Mother. 
To prejudice the Queen againſt him, ſhe 
made uſe of an Incident, which was omitted 
in the order of Time, that it might be men- 
tioned together with the Purpoſe which it was 
made to ſerve. Mr. Savage, when he had 
diſcovered his Birth, had an inceſſant Deſire 
to ſpeak to his Mother, who always avoided 
him in publick, and refuſed him Admiſſion 
into her Houſe, One Evening walking, as it 
was his Cuſtom, in the Street that ſhe inha- 
bited, he ſaw the Door of her Houſe by Ac- 


WF cident open; he entered it, and finding no 


q Perſons in the Paſſage, to hinder him, went 
up Stairs to ſalute her. She diſcovered him 


before he could enter her Chamber, alarmed 


the Family with the moſt diſtreſsful Outcries, 
and when ſhe had by her Screams gathered 


chem about her, ordered them to drive out of 


the Houſe that Villain, who had forced him- 
ſelf in upon her, and endeavoured to murder 
ber. Savage, who had attempted with the 
mwmoſt ſubmiſſive Tenderneſs to ſoften her Rage, 
hearing her utter fo deteſtable an Accuſation, 
thought it prudent to retire, and, I believe, 
never attempted afterwards to ſpeak to her. 
But ſhocked as he was with her Falſhood 
and her Cruelty, he imagined that ſhe intend- 
5 G2 = 


[44 ] 
ed no other Uſe of her Lie, than to ſet herſelf, 
free from his Embraces and Solicitations, and. 
was very far from ſuſpecting that ſhe would 
treaſure 'it in her Memory, as an Inſtrument 
of future Wickedneſs, or that ſhe would en- 
deavour for this fictitious Affault to ire him 
of his Life. 

But when the Queen Was folicked for EN 


| | Pardon, and informed of the ſevere Treat- 
= ments which he had ſuffered from his Judge, 
Ft | ſhe anſwered, that however unjuſtifiable might 


bl be the Mater of his Trial; or whatever Ex- 
tenuation the Action for hich he was con- 
demned might admit, ſhe could not think 
1 that Man a proper Object of the King's Mer- 
1 cy, who had been capable of entering his Mo- 
ther's Houſe in the W with an Intent to 
murder her. 
By whom this atrocious Colompy heſ * 
tranſmitted to the C Queen, whether ſhe that 
invented, had the Front to relate it ; whether 
ſhe found any one weak enough to credit it, 
or corrupt enough to concur with her in her 

| hateful Deſign, I know not; but Methods had 
been taken to perſuade the Queen ſo ſtrongly of Il 
the Truth of it, that ſhe for a long Time re- 

' fuſed to hear any of thoſe who Nee for 
bis „ 
Thus had Savage nerithed by the Rrvidence 

of a Bawd, a Strumpet, and his Mother, had 
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not Juſtice and Compaſſion procured him an 
Advocate of Rank too great to be rejected un- 
heard, and of Virtue too eminent to be heard 
W without being believed. His Merit and his 
& Calamities happened to reach the Ear of the 
S Counteſs of Hertford, who engaged in his 
support with all the Tenderneſs that is excited 
vy Pity, and all the Zeal which is kindled by 
ME Generofity, and demanding /'an Audience of 
W the Queen, laid before her the whole Series 
of his Mother's Cruelty, expoſed the Impro- 
. WE bability- of an Accuſation by which he was 
charged with an Intent to commit a Murder, 
W that. could produce no Advantage, and ſoon 
convinced her how little his former Conduct 
could deſerve to be mentioned as a Reaſon for 
extraordinary Severity. 

= The Interpoſition of this 10 was fo "OS 
: ceſsful, that he was ſoon after admitted to 
Bail, and on the gth of March 1728, e 5 
the king Pardon. 

It, is natural to enquire upon what Motives 
4 his Mother could perſecute him in a Manner 
ſo outragious and implacable ; for what Rea- 
ſon ſhe could employ all the Acts of Malice 
and all the Snares of Calumny, to take away 
the Life of her own Son, of a Son who never 
injured her, who was never ſupported by her 
Expence, nor obſtructed any Proſpect of Plea- 
ſure or Advantage; why ſhe ſhould endeavour 
= 5 to 
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to deſtroy him bya Lie; a Lie which could not 
gain Credit, but muſt vaniſh of itſelf at the 
firſt Moment of Examination, and of which 
only this can be ſaid to make it probable, chat 
it may be obſerved from her Conduct, that 
the moſt execrable Crimes are ſometimes com- 
mitted without apparent Temptation. 
This Mother is ſill alive, and may perhaps 
even yet, though her Matice was ſo often de- 3 
feated, enjoy the Pleaſure of reflecting, that Wi 
the Life which the often endeavoured to de- 
ſtroy, was at leaſt ſhortened by her maternal 
Offices; that though the could not tranſport her 
Son to the Plantations, bury him in the Shop 
of a Mechanick, or haſten the Hand of the 
publick Exccutioner, ſhe has yet had the Sa- 
tisfaction of imbittering all his Hours, and 
forcing him into e at hurried on 

his Death. 
It is da no Means gecefiary! 0 to „beet 
1 the Enormity of this Woman's Conduct, by 
|. placing it in Oppoſition to that of the Counteſs 
| 1 of Hertford; no one can fail to obſerve how WW 
14 much more amiable it is to relieve, than to 
oOoppreſs, and to reſcue Innocence from De- 
1 ſtruction, than to deſtroy without an Injury. 
1 Mr. Savage, during his Impriſonment, his 
== Trial, and the Time in which he lay under 
Sentence of Death, behaved with great Firm- 
| ant ang Equality of Mind, and confirmed by 
. his 
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[47] 
is Fortitude the Eſteem of thoſe, who before 
E: .dmired him for his Abilities. The pe alas 


ircumſtances of his Life were made more 
enerally known by a ſhort Account , which 
Vas then publiſhed, and of which {eral thou- 
1 Wands were in a few Weeks diſperſed over 
Ine Nation; and the Compaſſion of Mankind 
* 5 ſo powerfully in his Favour, that he 
os enabled, by frequent Preſents, not only 
Wo ſupport himſelf, but to aſſiſt Mr. Gregory 
Sn Priſon ; and when he was pardoned and 
eleaſed he found che N umber of his F riends 
Pot leſſened, 

= The Nature of the Act fie-which.hothed 
Veen tried was in itſelf doubtful ; of the Evi- 
T es appeared againſt him, the Cha» 
Water of the Man was not unexceptionable, 
J at t of the Women notoriouſly infamous; ſhe: 
J kak Teſtimony chiefly influenced the Jury 
to condemn him, afterwards retracted her Aſ- 
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Wſcrtions, He always himſelf denied that he was 
drunk, as had been generally reported. Mr. 
Gregory, who is now Collector of Antegua, 
0 Wis ſaid to declare him far leſs. criminal than he 
was imagined, even by ſome. who favoured 
him: And Page himſelf afterwards conteſſed, 
that he had treated him with uncommon: Ri- 
our. When all theſe Particulars are rated 
together, perhaps the Memory of Savage may 
not be much ſullied by his Trial. 
= * Written by Mr. Brckingham and another Gentleman. 
Some 
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Some Time after he had obtained his Li. 
berty, he met in the Street the Woman that 
had ſworn with ſo much Malignity againſt 
him. She informed him, that ſhe was in Di. 
ſtreſs, and, with a Degree of Confidence not 
eaſily attainable, defired him to relieve her, 
He, inſtead of inſulting her Miſery, and taking Wi 
Pleaſure in the Calamities of 6ne who had 
brought his Life into Danger, reproved her 
_ gently for her Perjury, and changing the only 
Guinea that he had, divided? it CEP between 1 
her and himſelf 3 
This is an Action which in ſome Ages 3 
would have made a Saint, and perhaps in o- 
thers a Hero, and which, without any hy- 
4 perbolical Encomiums, muſt be allowed to be 
| 28 an Inſtance of uncommon Generofity, an Ad 
[ | ofßf complicated Virtue; by which he at once 
1 relieved the Poor, corrected the Vicious, and MW 
ny forgave an Enemy; by which he at once re- 
8 mitted the ſtrongeſt Provocations, and exer- 
| |  Ciſed the moſt ardent Charity. 3 
78 Compaſſion was indeed the Aiſtinguiſhin 3 
| Quality of Savage; he never appeared inclined 
to take Advantage of Weakneſs, to attack the 
defenceleſs, or to preſs upon the falling; 
whoever was diſtreſſed was certain at leaſt of 
his Good-Wiſhes; and when he could give no 3 
Ki Aſſiſtance, to extricate them from Misfortunes 3 
| he endeavoured to ſooth tom by n 3 
11 and Tendernaſs. e 39 6 4 
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But when his Heart was not ſoftened by the 
Sight of Miſery, he was ſometimes obſtinate 
in his Reſentment, and did not quickly loſe 

| the Remembrance of an Injury. He always 
continued to ſpeak with Anger of the Infolence 
and Partiality of Page, and a ſhort Time before 
his Death revenged it by a Satire“. 


It 


* The Satire from which the following Lines are ex- 
tracted was called by Mr. Savage, An Epiſtle on Authors: 
It was never printed intire, but ſeveral Fragments were 
inſerted by him in the Aarau, after * Retirement 
into the Country. 


Were all like Yorks of delicate Addreſs, 

Strength to diſcern, and Sweetneſs to expreſs; 

WT Learn'd, juſt, polite, born ev'ry Heart to gain; 
Lie Cummins mild, like Forteſcue humane; 
All eloquent of Truth, divinely known; 

So deep, ſo clear, all Science is his own. 
How far unlike ſuch Worthies, once a Drudge, 
From flound'ring in low Cauſes, roſe a JupGs. _ 
Form d to make Pleaders laugh, his Non/en/e thunders, 
= And, on low Juries, breathes contagious Blunders, 
His Brothers bluſh, becauſe no Bluſh he knows, 

| Nor Cer b one uncorrupted Finger ſhows. 

See, drunk with Power, the Circuit Lord expreſt! 
Full, in his Eye, his Betters ſtand confeſt ; 

Whole Wealth, Birth, Virtue, from a Tongue ſo looſe, 
Scape not provincial, vile, buffoon Abuſe. 
Still to what Circuit is aflign'd his Name, 

There, ſwift before him, flies the Warner Fame. 


The Hon. William Furteſeue, Eſq; now Maſter of the Rolls, 
d When Page one neee Finger ſhows, 
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Conteſt tops ſhort, Conſent yields every Cauſe 
To Coſt, Delay, endures them and withdraws, 
But how ſcape Pris ners? To their Trial chain'd, 


 Pre-judg'd with Inſult, wondꝰ'rous Pity draws. 
But ſcapes ev'n Innocence bis harſh Harangue? 
Alas — ev'n Innocence itſelf muſt hann; = 
' Muſt hang to pleaſe him, when of Spleen poſſeſt: I 
Muſt hang to bring forth an abortive Jeſt. = 


When Fine, Tax, Cenſure, all, but Law, prevaltd 
Or Law, ſubſervient to ſome WO WA, 
| Became a Precedent to Murder ftill>2 

Let ev'n when Patriots did for Traytors bleed, 

Was &er the Jobb to ſuch a Slave decreed; 


Or murder'd Virtue, ſpecious Veils of Law J 


6 but too well known. 


[ 50 ] 

Tt is natural to enquire in what Term 
Mr. Savage ſpoke of this fatal Action, when 
the Danger was over, and he was onder no 
Neceflity of uſing any Art to ſet his Condua 
in the faireſt Light. He was not willing to WR 
dwell upon it, and if he tranſiently mentioned 
it, appeared neither to conſider himſelf as a 
Murderer, nor as a Man wholly free from 
the Guilt of Blood“. How much and how 
long he regretted it, appeared in a + Poem 
. which 


All, all ſhall ſtand condemn'd, who ſtand arraign'd. 
Dire Guilt, which elſe would Deteſtation cauſe, 


LN Y 
ml 


Why liv'd be not efe Star- Chambers had faiPd, BY 


Whoſe ſavage Mind wants ſophiſt Art to dw, 


Gentleman Magazine, Sept. 1741. 3 

In one of TR Letters he ſtiles it, a Joie uri I 

'7 Is Chance a Guilt, that my dilaſt rous Heart, 5 
For Miſchief never n, muſt ever mant? 
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which he publiſhed many Years afterwards. 
On Occaſion of a Copy of Verſes in which 
the Failings of good Men were recounted, and 
in which the Author had endeavoured to il- 
luſtrate his Poſition, that the beſt may ſometimes 
deviate from Virtue, by an Inſtance of Murder 
committed by Savage in the Heat of Wine, 
Savage remarked, that it was no very juſt Re- 
preſentation of a good Man, to ſuppoſe him 
liable to Drunkenneſs, and diſpoſed j in his Riots 
to cut Throats. 
He was now indeed at 13 but was, 
as before, without any other Support than ac- 
cidental Favours and uncertain Patronage af- 
n him 3 e by which he was ſome- 

H2 times 


Can Self- Defence be Sin? — Ah! plead no more; 

What though no purpos'd. Malice ſtain'd thee der; 

Had Heav'n befriended thy unhappy Side, 

Thou hadſt not been proyok'd, Ir then hadſt dy'd. 
Far be the Guilt of Home- ſhed Blood from all 

On whom, unſought, embroiling Dangers fall. 

Still the pale Dead revives and lives to me, 

To me, through Pity's Eye, condemn'd to ſee. 

Remembrance veils his Rage, but ſwells his Fate, 

= Griev'd I forgive, and am grown cool too late. 

== Young and unthoughtful then, who knows one Day 

= What rip'ning Virtues might have made their Way? 

He might perhaps his Country's Friend have ade 

Been gen'rous, happy, candid and belov'd ; 

He might have ſav'd ſome Worth now doom'd to fall, 

And J perchance in him have murder'd all. Baſtard. 
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Extravagance; for as Whatever he received 


favour him at one Time as another, he was 
tempted to ſquander what he had, becauſe he I 


| rewarded and enjoyed his Abilities, by treat- 


Pleaſures which he could not afford to enjoy, 


though he purchaſed the Luxury of a ſingle 


for a Week. 


from his Mother by rougher Methods. He had 


neſs for her, which the whole Series of her 
| Cruelty had not been able wholly to repreſs, 


for his Deſtruction, that ſhe was not content 
_ with refuſing to affiſt him, and being neutral in 


[ 52 ] 
times very liberally ſupplied, and which at 
other Times were ſuddenly ſtopped ; fo that 
he ſpent his Life between Want and Plenty, 
or what was yet worſe, between Beggary and 


was the Gift of Chance, which might as well 
always hoped to be immediately ſupplied.” 
Another Cauſe of his Profuſion was the 4 
ſurd Kindneſs of his Friends, who at once 
ing him at Taverns, and habituated him to 


and which he was not able to deny himſelf, 
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The Experience of: els Incewenionce 
determined him togndeayour after ſome ſettled 
Income, which, having long found Submiſſion WW 
and Intreaties fruitleſs, he attempted to extort 


1 


now, as he acknowledged, loſt that Tender- 
till he found, by the Efforts which ſhe made 
his Struggles with Poverty, but was as ready to 

ſnatch 7 
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ſnatch every Opportunity of adding to his 
Misfortunes, and that ſhe was to be conſidered 
as an Enemy implacably malicious, whom 
nothing but his Blood could ſatisfy, He therefore 
threatned to haraſs her with Lampoons, and 
to publiſh a copious Narrative of her Conduct, 
unleſs ſhe conſented to purchaſe an Exemption 
from Infamy, by allowing him a Penſion. 

This Expedient proved ſucceſsful, Whe- 
ther Shame ſtill ſurvived, though Virtue was 
extinct, or whether her Relations had more 
Delicacy than herſelf, and imagined that ſome 
of the Darts which Satire might point at her 
would glance upon them : Lord Tyrconnel, 
whatever were his Motives, upon his Promiſe 
to lay aſide his Deſign of expoſing the Cruelty 
of his Mother, received him into his Family, 
treated him as his Equal, and engaged to 


allow him a Penſion of two hundred Pounds 
| a Year. 


This was the Golden Paſt of Mr. Savage' $ 
Life; and for ſome Time he had no Rea- 


| ſon to complain of Fortune; his Appearance 


was ſplendid, his Expences large, and his 


Acquaintance extenſive, He was courted by 


all who endeavoured to be thought Men of 
Genius, and careſſed by all who valued them- 
ſelves upon a refined Taſte. To admire Mr. 
Savage was a Proof of Diſcernment, and to 
be acquainted with him was a Title to poetical 

| Reputation, 
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ſututed the Faſnion. So powerful is Geniu, (i 
when it is inveſted with the Glitter of Afflu- W 
ence; Men willingly pay to Fortune that Re. 
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when they have an Opportunity at once of i 


with Oppor tunities of enlargin 4 his K now. 1 


Superiors; for as he never ſuffered any Scene 
to paſs before his Eyes without Notice, he 
had treaſured in his Mind all the different 
Combinations of Paſſions, and the innumerable 
Mixtures of Vice and Virtue, which diſtin- 


his Conception was ſtrong, his Expreſſions 
were clear, he eaſily received Impreflions 
from Objects, and very n tranſmitted i 
them to others. 


be has left a Proof, which would do Honour 1 
called, 7 be alu. to be let, where he in- 


( 54] 
Reputation. His Preſence was ſufficient t 
make any Place of publick Entertainment po. Wl 
pular; and his Approbation and Example con. 


gard which they owe to Merit, and are pleaſes 
gratifying their n and Practifing thei 3 
This Internal} of Profjctity Garniſhed hin 3B 


ledge of human Nature, by contemplating if 


Life from it's higheſt Gradations to it's loweſt, 


and had he afterwards applied to Dramate 5 
Poetry, he would perhaps not have had many i 


one Character from another; and 2 


Of his exact Obſervations on human Life 


greateſt Names, in a ſmall Pamphlet, 4 
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( 55 ] 
troduces Icariof Hackney, a proſtitute Scribler, 
giving an Account of his Birth, his Educati- 
on, bis Diſpoſition and Morals, Habits of 
Life and Maxims of Conduct. In the Intro- 
W duction are related many ſecret Hiſtories 
of the petty Writers of that Time, but ſome- 
times mixed with ungenerous Reflections on 


THEE 


ei i their Relations; nor can it be denied, that 
ſome Paſſages are ſuch as Iſcariot Hackney 
might himſelf have produced. 

He was accuſed likewiſe of living in an Ap- 
pearance of Friendſhip with ſome whom he 
ſatiriſed, and of making uſe of the Confidence 


diſcover Failings and expoſe them; it muſt 
: no very certain Poſſeſſion, and that he would 
praiſed at another. 

It may be alledged, that the "REN Man may 


change his Principles, and that he who was 
once deſervedly commended, may be after- 


the Poet was dazzled with the Appearance of 


celebrated, when he had an Opportunity of 
examining him more nearly, unworthy of the 


3 and that as a falſe Satire ought to be recanted, 
Z EI Ln 1 ', 


2 , 
©», hg 
0 


W their Birth , their Circumſtances, or thoſe of 


which he gained by a ſeeming Kindneſs to 
be confeſſed, that Mr. Savage's Eſteem was 


lampoon at one Time thoſe whom he had 


wards fatirifed with equal Juſtice, or that 


: Virtue, and found the Man whom he had 


Panegyric which he had too haſtily beſtowed ; 
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for the fake of him whoſe Reputation may 
be injured, falſe Praiſe ought likewiſe to be 


Virtue ſhould be loſt, leſt a bad Man ſhould 


or leſt others ſhould endeavour to obtain the 
like Praiſes by. the ſame Means. 


plauſible, and ſometimes juſt, they are very 
| ſeldom ſatisfactory to Mankind; and the Wi. 


finks into Contempt, his Satire loſes its Force, 
and his Panegyric its Value, and he is only i 
_ conſidered at one Time as a Flatterer, and a 4 
a Calumniator at another. 5 4 


though it is undoubtedly poſſible, that a Man, i 
however cautious, may be ſometimes deceived 
by an artful Appearance of Virtue, or by falſe WM 


Name of an Author would never have been 
made contemptible, had no Man ever aid 
what he did not think, or miſled others, but 
4 when he was himſelf deceived. = 


Y | in a ſingle Pamphlet, and afterwards inſerted 
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wo 4 by e 
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1 4 


obviated, leſt the Diſtinction between Vice and 
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be truſted upon the Credit of his Encomiaſt, 
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But though theſe Excuſes may be often 


8 
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1 
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ter, who is not conſtant to his Subject, quickly 


| To avoid theſe Imputations, it is only ne- 
| ceflary to follow the Rules of Virtue, and to 
preſerve an unvaried Regard to Truth. For 


Evidences of Guilt, ſuch Errors will not be f 
frequent; and it will be allowed, that the 


If the Author to be let was firſt publiſhed| f 


in a Collection of Pieces relating to the Dun-M 
ciad, 1 


— : n e 1 . r 
nee as, l — — 


1 


Load, which were addreſſed by Mr. Savage | 
Ito the Earl of Middleſex, in a * Dedication, | 
W which he was prevailed upon to ſign, though 
Whe did not write it, and in Which there are 


ſome 


ten if 
ry : My Lonn, 
Fo. = That elegant Tafte in Poetry, which is Verity to 


your Lordſhip, together with that particular Regard, with 
Wy which you honour the Author to whom theſe Papers re- 
nlite, make me imagine this Collection will not be unpleaſe- 


ce, 1 
nh) ing to you. And I may preſume to ſay, the Pieces them- 


{elves are ſuch as are not unworthy your Lordſhip's Patro- 
vage, my own Part in it excepted, I ſpeak only of the 
= Author io be let, having no Title to any other, not 
WE cyen the ſmall ones out of the Journals. May I be per- 
mitted to declare (to the end I may ſeem not quite ſo un- | 
WT worthy, of your Lordſhip's Favour, as ſome Writers of my | 
At and Citcumſtances) that I neyer was concerned in any 1 
Journals. I ever thought the exorbitant Liberty, which 
moſt of thoſe Papers take with their Superiors, unjuſtifiable .- 
in any | Rank of Men; but deteſtable in ſuch who do it — 
merely for Hire, and without even the bad Excuſe of i 
Paſſion and Reſentment. On the contrary, being once in- it. 
clined, upon ſome advantageous Propoſals, to enter into a | 
i ton of another Kind, I immediately deſiſted, on finding Þ 
admitted into it (though as the Publiſher told me purely by þ | 
nun Accident) two or three Lines reflecting on. a great Mi- ö 
niſter. Were my Life ever ſo unhappy, it - ſhall not be 
ſtained with a Conduct, which my Birth at leaſt-(though | 
neither my Education nor good Fortune) ſhould ſer me 4 


- "4 The Paper here meant, was probably the Grutſreet-Fournal, which Mr. 1 
1 Savage was once invited to undertake, but Which he ale, whether for | 
tte Reaſon here mentioned is x not certain, 

: 14 above, 


j 
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. 


my Help, but rather relate (what elſe it will as certainly be Y 


"FS 
ſome Poſitions, that the true Author would 

R perhaps 
4 much leſs with any Eb to that noble Perſon, 


to whoſe Interceſſion (next to his Majeſty's Goodneſs) 
owe in a great Meaſure that Life it/elf. 


— Ver fi miſerum Fortuna Sinonem 


Fiu, vanum etiam ne improba finget 


\. T believe your Lordſhip will pardon this Digreſſion, 0 Y 
any other Which keeps me from th vile, 15 * much Wi 
hate, of Dedication. Z 
I will nor prezend to diplay choſe ri6ng Virtues in you 
Lordſhip, Which the next Age will certainly know withou f 


ignorant of) the Hiſtory of theſe Papers, and the Ocer Wl 
fon which produced the Mar of the Dunces, (for fo it ha 
deen commonly called) which n in the Year 172), Z 
nd ended in 170ꝓ3 $ 
When Dr. 8wift 0 Mr. pi nde it proper, for ll 
Reaſons ſpecified in the Preface to their Miſcellanies, w. 
publiſh ſuch little Pieces of theirs as had caſually got abroad, | 
there was added to then the Treatiſe of the Bathos, or th 
Ari of Sinking in Poetry. It happened that ĩ in one Chapter 2 
of this Piece, the ſeveral Species of bad Poets were ranged 
in Claſſes, to which were prefixed almoſt all the Letters of 
the Alphabet (the greateſt Part of them at Random) bu 
ſuch was the Number of Poets eminent in that Art, thit 
ſome one or other took every Letter to himſelf ; All fel i 
into ſo violent a Fury, that for half 'a Year, or more, the 
common News-Papers (in moſt of which they had ſome 
Property, as being hired Writers) were filled with the mol 
abuſive Falſhoods and Scurrilities they could poſſibly deviſe, 1 
A Liberty no Way to be wondered at in thoſe People, an 
in thoſe Papers, that, for 2 Years during the uncon- 
trolled Liberty of the Preſs, had Ls almoſt all the 
GS £4 grea 8 
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perhaps not have publiſhed under his own 


od, 


Y ger Character: of the IP z . this . theie 
own Perſons and Names being utterly ſecret and obſcure. 

= This gave Mr. Pope the Thought, that he had now ſome 
opportunity of doing Good, by detecting and dragging in- 


1 invalidate this univerſal Slander, it ſufficed to ſhew what 


WE wichour Hopes, that by manifeſting the Dulneſs of thoſe 
Who had only Malice to recomtnend them, either the Book- 
ſellers would not find their Account in employing them, or 
de Men themſelves when diſcovered, want Courage to 
proceed in ſo unlawful an Occupation. This it was that 
eve Birth to the Dunciad, and he thought it an Happineſs, 
bat by the late Flood of Slander on himſelf, he had ac- 


ary to this Deſign. 


y = preſented to the King and Queen (who had before 


been pleaſed to read it) by the right honourable Sir Robert 
idol: And ſome Days after the whole Impreſſion was 
taken and diſperſed by ſeveral N oblemen and Perſons of 


E the firſt Diſtinction.  _ 
It is certainly a true 8 tha no people are ſo 


Wimpatient of Cenſure as thoſe who are the greateſt Slander- 
Wers : Which was wonderfully exemplified on this Occaſion, 


7 On the Day the Book was firſt vended, a Crowd of Authors 
1 Reliegpl the Shop ; Entreaties, Advices, Threats of Law, 
Wand Battery, nay. Cries of Treafon were all employed to 


i 3 the Bookſellers and Hawkers made as great Efforts to pro- 
core it: What could a few poor Authors do againſt ſo great 


rent nt with a Finger, ſo out it came, SP 


| to Light theſe common Enemies of Mankind; ſince to 


contemptible Men were the Authors of it. He was not 


Wquired ſuch a peculiar Right over their Names as was necel- 


On the 12th of March 1 1729, | at St. Fame? 8, that Poem 


inder the coming out of the Dunciad: On the other fide 


Majority as the Publick? There Was no ſtopping ; a Tor- 


OO 
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ſertion that the Liberties taken by the Writers 


conſult of Hoſtilities againſt the Author; one wrote a Le 


fad Sort of Satisfactions the Gentlemen were a little com- 


being printed with the ſame Aſs, the new Edition in Oc- 


by which Names they came to be diſtinguiſhed, to the 
great Honour alſo of the Gentlemen of the Dunciad, 


was never advanced, that Ba. 
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Name; and on which Mr. Savage afterwards 
reflected with no great Satisfaction. 
The Enumeration of the bad Effects of the 
uncontrolled Freedom of the Preſs, and the Aſ- 


of Journalt with their Superiors were exorbi- 
tant * ee ie ill became Men, 
| 1 2 who 


" Many Judicrous 8 attended ir: The Dunces 3 
(for by this Name they were called) held weekly Clubs, to 


ter to a great Miniſter, aſſuring him Mr. Pope was. the 
greateſt Enemy the Government had; and another brought 
his Image in Clay, to execute him in Effigy; with which Ml 


forted. 
Some falſe Editions of the Book having an Ow! in their 
Frontiſpiece, the true one, to diſtinguiſh it, fixed in its ſtead 

an Aſs laden with Authors, Then another ſurreptitious one 
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tavo returned for Diſtinction to the Owl again. Hence 
aroſe a great Conteſt of Bookſellers againſt Bookſellers, and 
Advertiſements againſt Advertiſements; ſome recommending | 
the Edition of the Owl, and others the Edition of the Af; 


ifs 
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Lour Lordſhip will not think theſe Particulars altogether 
unentertaining ; nor are they impertinent, ſince they clear 
ſome Paſſzges in the following Collection. The whole 
cannot but be of ſome Uſe, to ſhew the different Spirit 
with which good and bad Authots have ever acted, as well | 
as written ; and to evince a Truth, 2 — chan which 3 
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« Each bad Author i ts as bad a Friend. i, 3 
| 8 However j 5 


[ 61 ] 

who have themſelves not always ſhew the 
exacteſt Regard to the Laws of Subordination 
in their Writings, and who have often ſatiriſed 
W thoſe that at leaſt thought themſelves their 8Su- 


periors, as they were eminent for their heredi- 


tary Rank, and employed in the higheſt Offi- 


ces of the Kingdom. But this ig only an In- 


ſtance of that Partiality which almoſt every 
Man indulges with Regard to himſelf; the 
Liberty of the Preſs is a Blefling when we 
are inclined to write againſt others, and a Ca- 
lamity when we find ourſelves overborn by 


che Multitude of our Affailants ; as the Power 
of the Crown is always thought too great by 


thoſe who ſuffer by it's Influence, and too 


little by thoſe in whoſe Favour it is exerted; 


and a Standing Army is generally accounted 
neceſſary by thoſe who command, and dan- 
gerous and GUO * thoſe Oe 


it. | . 


2 Mr. 


However, the Immperſection of this Collection cannot 


but be owned, as long as it wants that Poem with which 
you, my Lord, have honoured the Author of the Dunciad; 


1 but which I durſt not preſume to add in your Abſence, As 
iris, may it pleaſe your Lordſhip to accept of it, as a diſtant 
1 Teſtimony, with what Reſpect and Zeal I am 


"op Loxp, 
” _ moſt obedient LE 
and devoted Servant, 
R. Sven 


1 
vhs. 
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| Heviag,. that the Letters annexed to each 


for when he was 


chan that be did not think of it, and his Friend i 
had too much Tenderneſs to reply, that next 
to the Crime of writing. contrary to what he 
thought, was that of nn e think- 


ing. 


this Dedication, it is proper that Þ obſerve the 


Impartiality whichi I recommend, by declaring 
What Savage afferted, that wo Account of rhe 


raiſed Mr. Savage a great Number of Ene- 
mies among thoſe that were attacked by Mr. 


Kind of Confederate, and whom he was ſuſ- 
pected of ſupplying with private Intelligence 
T and ſecret Incidents : So that the Ignominy of 


1 62 1 
M. Savage was likewiſe very far from be. 


Species of bad Poets in the Bathos, were, a 
he was directed to affert, ſet dum at Random 

charged by one of his 
Friends with putting his Name to ſuch an Im. 
probability, he had no other Anſwer to make, 


Acker bovinganjithedafitariiie Gl i 


Circumſtances which attended the Publication 
of the Dunciad, 8 Arange and im- 
probable, was exactly true. Det 
The Publication of this Piece at this Time 


Pope, with whom he was confidered- as a 


an Informer was added. to the Terrer of a 
Satiriſt, 
That he was not altogether free from literary 
* and chat he ſometimes ſpoke one 

ade | e thing, 


r | 
g, and a another, cannot be denied, 
1 he himſelf confeſſed, that when he 


as | ed in great F amiliarity with Dennis,” non 
; Wrote an Epigram * againſt him, 
is Mr. Savage” 3 ſet all the Malice of 


| ll the pigmy Writers at Defiance, and thought 


* 
e, Ihe Friendſhip af Mr. Pope cheaply. purchaſe® 
d being expoſed to their Cenſure and their 


'D abo! nor had he any Reaſon to repent of 
| Preference, /:ifor he found Mr, Pope « 
3 Ready and unalienable Friend almoſt WP wy 
3 End of hig Eifel.! 1. 


n WH About this Time, notwithſtanding bK 
e Moved Neutrality with tegard to Party, be 
g {publiſhed a fauegyric on gir Nobert Walpole, 


Wor which he was rewarded by him with 
Venty Guineas, a Sum not very large, 


her the Excellence of the Performance, ot 


e 

:- WW Pcrfon of yet higher Rank, and more de- 
r. ous in Appearance of being e " 
= | 


r * . 


. This . was, 7 1 never „ Publiſhed, | | 

Bhould Dennis publiſh you had ſtabb d your Brother, 

Lampoon'd your Monatch, or debauch'd your Mother 15 
what Revenge om Dennis can be had, | 

ss dull for Laughter, for Reply too wad > | 

3 Vn one ſo poor you;cannot take the Law, 


a a 


«i 1 one ſo ald your Sword you ſcorn. to draw: 
= Uncag d, then let the harmleſs Mon ſter rage, 
5 


Secure in Dulneſs, Madneſs Want, and Age. 


if ei- 


he Affluence of the Patron be conſidered; 
Put greater than he afterwards obtained from 


1 641 

As he was very far from approving the 
Conduct of Sir Robert Walpole; and in Con. 
verſation mentioned him ſometimes with Acri. 
mony, and generally with Contempt, as he 
was one of thoſe who were always zealou Ml 
in their Aſſertions of the Juſtice of the lat 
Oppoſition, jealous © of the Rights of thei 
People, and alarmed by the long continuei 
Triumph of the Court; it was natural to af: 
dim what could induce him to employ his 
Poetry in Praiſe of that Man who was, il 
N his Opinion, an Enemy to Liberty, and a 
ppreſſor of his Country? He alleged, tha 
he was then dependent upon the Lord Va. 
connel, who was an implicite Follower of the 
Miniſtry, and that being enjoined by him, 
1 not without Menaces, to write in Praiſe of 
bis Leader, he had not Reſolution ſufficient 
Wy to — the Dlcafunte- of Affluence to that 3 
BEE this e mary ee en 106 wall 
„ : 5 to lament the Miſery of living at the : 
Tables of other Men, which was his Fat 
from the Beginning to the End of his Life; 
| for I know not whether he ever, had, fol 
11} three Months together, a ſettled Habitation ; 
„ in which he could claim (& Right 1 Reb : 
T1438 . Watts 16 0 
„ To this W State it 1 5-juſt to imput : 
140 much of is Inconſtancy of his Conduct; for 
1 e eee ' though 
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4 a Readineſs to comply with the In- 


clination of others was no Part of his natural 


Character, yet he was ſometimes obliged to 


relax his Obſtinacy, and ſubmit his own 
Judgment and even his Virtue to the Govern- 
ment of thoſe by whom he was ſupported : 
So that if his Miſeries were ſometimes the 
Conſequences of his Faults, he ought not yet 


"Wl to be wholly excluded from Compaſſion, be- 
cgauſe his Faults were very often the Effects 
of his Misfortunes. 


In this gay Period * of his Life, while he 


vas ſurrounded by Affluence and Pleaſure, he 


publiſhed the Wanderer, a moral Poem of 
which the Defign i is compriſed in theſe Lines : 


; 1 fly all public Care, all venal Strife, 


To try the „ compar'd with active Life, 
To prove by theſe, the Sons of Men may owe 


WY The Fruits of Bliſs to burſting Clouds of Woe 


That even Calamity by Thought refin'd 
Inſpirits and adorns the thinking Mind. 


4 ; and more diſtinctly in the following Paſlage ; 


: | By Woe the Soul to daring Action ſwells, 
by Woe in plaintleſs Patience it excels ; 


From Patience prudent, clear Experience ſprings, 
And traces Knowledge through the Courſe of 
an. 


. | "Thencs 
'® 1729, 


. 


<4 SE. 8 
* . 


by himſelf as his Maſter- piece, and Mr. Pope, 


derer, that the Diſpoſition of the Parts is ir- 


Materials thrown together by Accident, 


[ 66 J 


Thence Hope is form'd,thenceFortitude,Succeſz, 
Renown—whate'er Men covet and careſs, 


i 


This Performance was always conſidered 


when he aſked his Opinion of it, told him, that 1 
he read it once ovef, and was not diſpleaſel 2 
with it, that it gave him more Pleaſure at the 
ſecond Peruſal, and delighted him Ou more 1 
at the third. 2 

It has been generally objected to the Wan. 3 


regular, that the Deſign is obſcure, and the 
Plan perplexed, that the Images, however 
beautiful, ſucceed each other without Order; 
and that the whole Performance is not { 
much a regular Fabric as a Heap of ſhining 


FP 


which ſtrikes rather with the ſolemn Magni- MW 
ficence of a ſtupendous Ruin, than the ele- 
gant Grandeur of a finiſhed Pile. 

This Criticiſm is univerſal, and. therefore 
it is reaſonable vo believe it at leaſt in a great 
Degree juſt ; but Mr. Savage was always of 
a contrary Opinion, and thought his Drift 
could only be miſſed by Negligence or Stupi- 
dity, and that the whole Plan was regular, | 
and the Parts diſtinct. | 

It was never denied to abound with ſtrone i 
Repreſentations of Nature, and juſt Obſerv-i 

5 hy | tion 


q 7 8 L 
AFL; 


8 that Good is the Conſequence of Evil. 


Wi 
tions upon Life, and it may eaſily be obſerved, 
that moſt of his Pictures have an evident Ten- 
dency to illuſtrate his firſt great Poſition, 
The 
Sun that burns up the Mountains, fructifies 


be Vales, the Deluge that ruſhes down the 


broken Rocks with dreadful Impetuoſity, is 
ſeparated into purling Brooks ; and the Rage 
of the Hurricane purifies the Air. 

Even in this Poem he has not been able to 
forbear one Touch upon the Cruelty of his 


/ Mother *, which though remarkably delicate 


and tender, 1s a Proof how deep an Impreſ- 


= fon it had made upon his Mind. 


This muſt be at leaſt acknowledged, which 
ought to be thought equivalent to many other 
Excellencies, that this Poem can promote no 
other Purpoſes than thoſe of Virtue, and that 
it is written with a very ſtrong Senſe of the 
Efficacy of Religion. 

1 


* Falſe Pride his Vices on.our Conduct ſteal 
From the World's Eye one Frailty to conceal. 
Ye cruel Mothers—ſoft ! theſe Words command 
So near ſhould Cruelty and Mother ſtand ? 
| Can the fond Goat, or tendet fleecy Dam 
How! like the Wolf to tear the Kid or Lamb? 
Yes, there are Mothers there I fear'd his Aim, 
And conſcious trembl'd at the coming Name: 
Then with a Sigh his iſſuing Words oppos d, 
Straight with a falling Tear his Speech he clos'd ; 
That Tenderneſs which ties of Blood deny, 
Nature repaid me from a Stranger's Eye, 
Pale grow my Checks —— 
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Paſſages which deſerve Applauſe : I ſhall nei- 
ther ſhow the Excellence of his Mes one of 


 HerStreams they ſeek, and, *twixt her eee n 


. 


[ 68 ] 
But my Province is rather to give the 
Hiſtory of Mr. Sævage's Performances, than 
to diſplay their Beauties, or to obviate the 
Criticiſms, which they have occaſioned, and 
therefore I ſhall not dwell upon the particular 


nor 


* Oof bis Deſeri prions this Amine may be offered. Z 
Now, from yon Range of Rocks, ſtrong Rays rebound, 
Doubling the Day on flow'ry Plains around: 
Kingcups beneath far-ſtriking Colours glance, 
Bright as th etherial glows the green Expanſe. 

Gems of the Field The Topez charms the Sight, 
Like theſe, effulging yellow Streams of Light. 
From the fame Rocks fall Rills with ſoften'd Force, 
Meet in yon Mead, and well a River's Source. 
Through her clear Channel ſhine her finny Shoals, 
 Ofer Sands like Gold the liquid Cryſtal rolls. 
Dim'd in yon coarſer Moor her Charms decay, 
And ſhape through ruſtling Reeds a ruffled Way. 
Near Willows ſhort and buſhy Shadows throw : 
Now loſt ſhe ſeems through nether Tracts to ow 4 1 
Yet at yon Point winds out in Silver State, 
Like Virtue from a Labyrinth of Fate. 
In length'ning Rows prone from the Mountains run 
The Flocks: Their Fleeces glilt'ning in the Sun; 


_ Recline in various Arirgdes of. Eaſe; | -/ 

Where the Herds ſip, the little ſcaly he. | 
Swift from the Shore, in ſcatt ring Myriads fy. 
Each liv'ried Cloud, that round th' Horizon glows, 

Shifts in odd Scenes, like Earth from whence it roſe. 

The Bee hums wanton in yon Jeſo mine Bower, 
And circling . and deſpoils the Flower. 


Melodious 


8 


N [69] 
jor expatiate on the terrific Portrait of Suicide x, 
nor 


Melodious there the plumy Songſters meet 

And call charm'd Echo from her arch'd Retreat. 
Neat, poliſh's Manſions riſe in Proſpect gay; 
rie- batter d Tow'rs frown awful in Decay : 
Tue Sun plays glitt ring on the Rocks and Spites, 
And the Lawn lightens with reflected Fires. 


2 * Jho in the ſecond Canto is thus introduced. 

Z | Now Grief and Rage, by gath'ring Sighs ſuppreſt, 

= Swell my full Heart, and beave my lab'ring Breaſt ! 
= With ſtruggling Starts each vital String they ſtrain, 
W And firike the totr ring Fabric of my Brain! 

= O'er my ſunk Spirits frowns a vap'ry Scene, 
Wos dark Retreat! the madding Maze of Spleen ! - 
A deep, damp Gloom cerſpreads the murky Cell; 
Here pining Thoughts, and ſecret Terrors dwell! 
Here learn che Great unreal Wants to feign ! 

WW Unpleafing Truths here mortify the Vain 
Here Learning, blinded firſt, and then beguil'd, 
Looks dark as Ignorance, as Frenzy wild 

Here firſt Credulity on Reaſon won! 

And here falſe Zeal myſterious Rants begun! 

Wy Here Love impearls each Moment with a Tear, 

= And Sapenſtition owes to Spleen her Fear! 

= ——Here the lone Hour, a Blank of Life, diſplays, 
Ti now bad Thoughts a Fiend more active railc ; 
A Fiend in evil Moments ever nigh ! 
Death in het Hand, and Frenzy in her Eye ! 

Her Eye all red, and ſunk! A Robe ſhe wore, 
Wich Life's Calatnities embroider'd o'er. 

A Mirror in one Hand collective ſhows, 

We Varied, and multiplied, that group of Woes. 
Tus endleſs Foe tb gen'rous Toil and Pain 
Lolls on a Couch for Eaſe ; but lolls in vin; 
be muſes o'er her Woe- embroider'd Veſt, 
And Self-abhotrence heightens in her Breaſt, 
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nor point out the artful Touches *, by which 


5 | he 
To ſhun her Care, the Force of Sleep ſhe tries, 
Still wakes her Mind, though Slumbers doze her Eyes: 
She dreams, ftarts, riſes, ſtalks from Place to Place, 
With reſtleſs, thoughtful, interrupted Pace: 
Now eyes the Sun, and curfes ev'ry Ray, 
Now the green Ground, where Colour fades away. 
Dim Spectres dance! Again her Eyes ſhe rears; 3 
Then from the Blood-ſhot Ball wipes purpled Tears; 
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| She preſſes hard her Brow, with Miſchief fraught, - 
$11.38 Her Brow half burſts with Agony of Thought! 

117 WM From me (ſhe cries) pale Wretch thy Comfort * 
1 Horn of Deſpair, and Suicide my Name! 

Ft | : 1 * Theſe three Rebels are thus deſcribed. 

! Of theſe were three by different Motives fir'd, 
Ambition one, and one Revenge inſpir'd.. 
1 The third, O Mammon, was thy meaner Slave; 

7: 14 Thou Idol ſeldom. of the Great and Bre. 
LT _ _  #lbrio, whoſe Life was one continued Feaſt, 
| | Wt d His Wealth diminiſh'd, and bis Debts encreagd, 
1 | Vain Pomp and Equipage his low Defires, 
| 3; Who n&er to intellectual Bliſs aſpires; 
401908 He, to repair by Vice what Vice has broke, | 
ah by. - Durſt with bold Treaſons Judgment's Road provoke, 
| {| 3 * His Strength of Mind, by Lux'ry half diſſolv'd, 

I 1 "by III Brooks the Woe where deep he ſtands involv'd. 
14 1 —Iiis Genius flies; reflects he now on Prayer ? 
To Alas! bad Spirits turn thoſe Thoughts to Air, 
| 11 What ſhall he next? What ſtrait relinquiſh Breath, 
| \ * Io bar a public, juſt and ſhameful Death? 
11 Raſh, horrid Thought! yet now afraid to live, 
| | \ == Mud tous be ſtrikes; may Heav'n the Deed forgive! 
115 —— Why had he thus falſe Spirit to rebel? 

(| And why not Fortitude to ſuffer well? 
|  —— Where no kind Lips the hallow'd Dirge reſouns 


Far from the Compaſs of pop lacred Ground ; 1 
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he has diſtinguiſhed the intellectual Fea- 
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tures 
Full in the Center of three meeting Ways, 
Stak'd through he lies——Warr'd let the Wicked gaze! 

Near yonder Fane where Mis'ry ſleeps in Peace, 

Whoſe Spire faſt-leſſens, as theſe Shades encreaſe, 
Left to the North, whence oft brew'd Tempeſts roll, 
Tempeſts, dire Emblems, Coſmo, of thy Soul! 
There! mark that Coſmo much for Guile renown'd ! 
His Grave by unbid Plants of Poiſon crowu d. 
When out of Pow'r, through him the public Good, 
So ſtrong his factious Tribe, ſuſpended ſtood. 
In Power, vindictive Actions were his Aim, 
And Patriots periſh'd by th' ungenerous Flame. 
If the beſt Cauſe he in the Senate choſe, 
Ev'n Right in him from ſome wrong Motive roſe. 


The Bad he loath'd, and would the Weak deſpiſe 
Vet courted for dark Ends, and ſhun'd the Wiſe. 


When ill his Purpoſe, eloquent his Strain, 

His Malice had a Look and Voice humane: 

His Smile the Signal of ſome vile Intent, 

A private Ponyard, or empoiſon'd Scent; 

Proud, yet to popular Applauſe a Slave; 

No Friend he honour'd, and no Foe forgave. 

His Boons unfrequent, or unjuſt to need, 

The Hire of Guilt, of Infamy the Meed ; 

But if they chanc'd on learned Worth to fall, 

Bounty in him was Oſtentation all. 

No true Benevolence his Thought ſublimes, 

His nobleſt Actions are illuſtrious Crimes. 
——-Coſmo, as Death draws nigh, no more conceals 

That Storm of Paſſions, which his Nature feels; 

He feels much Fear, more Anger, and moſt Pride; 

But Pride and Anger make all Fear ſubſide, 


| Dauntleſs he meets at length untimely Fate; 


A deſp'rate Spirit] rather fierce, than great. 

Darking he glides along the dreary Coaſt, 

A ſullen, wand'ring, ſelf-rormenting Gboſt. 
; . | . | — Where 
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721 
tures of the Rebels, who ſuffer Death af 


With Emblem fair in Sculpture riſing round, 
Juſt where a croſſing, length ning Iſle we find, 
Full Eaſt; whence God returns to judge Mankind, 
Once loy'd Horatio leeps, a Mind elate! 

Lamented Shade, Ambition was thy Fate! 
En Angels, wond' ring, oft his Worth ſurvey'd; 
Behold a Man like one of us ! they ſaid. 
Straight heard the Furies, and with Envy glar'd, 
And to precipitate his Fall prepar d: 

Firſt Av'rice came. In vain Self-love ſhe preſs'd; 
The Poor he pitied ſtill, and till redreſs'd: - 
Learning was his, and Knowledge to commend, 
Of Arts a Patron, and of Want a Friend, 

Next came Revenge : But her Eſſay, bow vain? 
Nor Hate nor Envy in his Heart remain : 

No previous Malice could his Mind engage, 
Malice the Mother of vindictive Rage. 
 No——from his Life his Foes might Jearn to lire: 

He held it fill a Triumph to forgive. 
At length Ambition urg d his Country's Weal, 
Aſſuming the fair Look of public Zeal; 

Still in his Breaſt ſo gen tous glow'd the Flame, 
The Vice, when there, a Virtue half became. 
His pitying Eye ſaw Millions in Diftreſs, 

He deem'd it God-like to have Pow'r to bleſs; 
Thus, when unguarded, Treaſon ſtain'd him o 'er, 
And Virtue and Content were then no more. 

But when to Death by vig'rous Juſtice doom'd, 

His genuine Spirit Saint-like State reſum'd. 

Oft from ſoft Penitence diſtill'd a Tear; 
Oft Hope in heav'nly Mercy lighten'd Far; 

Oft would a Drop from ſtruggling Nature fall 

And then a Smile of Patience brighten all. 


Caxro V. 
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> 55 
his laſt Canto. It is, however, proper to obs 
ſerve, that Mr. Savage always declared the 
Characters wholly fictitious, and without the 
leaſt Alluſion to any real Perſons or Actions. 
From a Poem ſo diligently laboured, and 
ſo ſucceſsfully finiſhed, it might be reaſonably 
expected that he ſhould have gained conſi- 
derable Advantage ; nor can it, without ſome 
Degree of Indignation and Concern, be told 
chat he ſold the Copy for ten Guineas, of 
which he afterwards returned two, that the 
two laſt Sheets of the Work might be re- 
printed, of which he had in his Abſence in- 
truſted the Correction to a Friend, who was 
too indolent to perform it with Accuracy. 
A ſuperſtitious Regard to the Correction 
of his Sheets was one of Mr. Savage's Pecu- 
liarities; he often altered, reviſed, recurred 
to his firſt Reading or Punctuation, and again 
adopted the Alteration ; he was dubious and 
irreſolute without End, as on a Queſtion of 
the laſt Importance, and at laſt was ſeldom 
ſatisfied; the Intruſion or Omiſſion of a Comma 
was {ſufficient to diſcompoſe him, and he 
would lament an Error of a fingle Letter as 
a heavy Calamity, In one of his Letters re- 
Wy lating to an Impreſſion of ſome Verſes he 
Wy remarks, that he had with regard to the Correc- 
tin of the Proof a Spell upon bim, and in- 
deed the Anxiety, with which he dwelt upon 
W the minuteſt and moſt trifling Niceties, de- 
125 „„ ſerved 
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Ingenious are often obliged to ſubmit to very hard il 
Conditions, or to Avarice by which the Book- 


firſt Price that was propoſed, and would pro- 


[74] 

ſerved no other Name than that of Faſcination. | 
That be fold fo valuable a Performance 
for ſo ſmall a Price was not to be imputed | 
either to Neceſlity by which the Learned and | 
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/ ee LS 


ſellers are frequently incited to oppreſs that 
Genius by which they are ſupported, but to 
that intemperate Deſire of Pleaſure, and h- 
bitual Slavery to his Paſſions, which involved MF 
him in many Perplexities; he happened at 
that Time to be engaged in the Purſuit of 
ſome trifling Gratification, and being without 
Money for the preſent Occaſion, ſold hi 
Poem to the firſt Bidder, and perhaps for the 


bably have been content with leſs, if leſs hat I 
been offered him, a 
This Poem was addreſſed to the Lord Jr. 
connel not only in the firſt Lines *, but in 2 
formal Dedication filled with as higheſt F 
Strains of Pane gyric, and the warmeſt Pro- 


* Fain would my Verſe, Sram, boaſt thy Name, 
Brownlow at once my Subject, and my Fame: 

O cculd that Spirit which thy Boſom warms, 2 
Wboſe Strength ſurpriſes, and whoſe Goodneſs charms, 
Tb various Worth - could that inſpire my Lays, 


"Is 


Envy ſhould ſmile, and Cenſure learn to praiſe; 
Tet though unequal to a Soul like thine, 
A gen'rous Soul approaching to divine; 

While bleſs'd beneath ſuch Patronage J Giks . 
Great wy Attewpt, though hazardous my Flight. 


1751 
feſſions oſ Gratitude, but by no Means re- 
ee for Delicacy of Connection or Ele- 
ce of Stile. 
| Theſe Praiſes in a ſhort Time he found 
himſelf inclined to retract, being diſcarded by 
the Man on whom he had beſtowed them, and 
whom he then immediately diſcovered not to 
have deſerved them. Of this Quarrel, which 
every Day made more bitter, Lord Tyrconnel 
and Mr. Savage afligned very different Reaſons, 
which might perhaps all in Reality concur, 
though they were not all convenient to be alle- 
| ged by either Party. Lord Tyrconnel affirmed, 
| that it was the conſtant Practice of Mr. Sa- 
vage, to enter a Tavern with any Company 
that propoſed it, drink the moſt expenſive 
| Wines, with great Profuſion, and when the 
Reckoning was demanded, to be without 
Money: If, as it often happened, his Com- 
pany were willing to defray his Part, the Af- 
fair ended, without any ill Conſequences; but 
if chey were refractory, and expected that the 
Wine ſhould be paid for by him that drank it, 
his Method of Compoſition was, to take them 
with him to his own Apartment, aſſume the 
Government of the Houſe, and order the 
Butler in an imperious Manner to ſet the beſt 
Wine in the Cellar before his Company, who 
often drank till they forgot the Reſpect due to 
che Houſe in which they were entertained, 
| L 'E indulged | 
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Tyrconnel brought againſt him: Having given 
him a Collection of valuable Books, 


to ſee them in a ſhort Time expoſed. to Sale 3 


into the World to ſubſiſt upon Expedients, 
them; 


Wine and Converſation, and ſo long had he 3 
been accuſtomed to live by Chance, that he 


Company to whom he was very little known, 


him thoſe Inconveniences that might be fear- 
ed by any other Perſon, for his Converſation 


that few thought the Pleaſure which they re- 
_ ceived from him dearly purchaſed by paying 


[ 16 1 
indulged themſelves in the utmoſt Extrava- 
gance of Merriment, practiſed the moſt licen- 
tious Frolics, and committed all the Outrages | 
of Drunkenneſs. 


Nor was this the only ea which Lord 8 


7 EI CS OST OY, 


ſtamped 
with his own Arms, he had the Mortification I 
upon the Stalls, it being uſual with Mr. Savage, 
when he wanted a ſmall Sum, to take his Books I 
to the Pawnbroker, f 

Whoever was acquainted with Mr. Savage, © 
eaſily credited both theſe Accuſations ; for 
having been obliged from his fir(t Entrance b 


Affluence was not able to exalt him above 


and ſo, much was he delighted with Y 


would at any time 20 to the Tavern, without E 
Scruple, and truſt for his Reckoning to the Li- 3 
berality of his Company, and frequently of 


This Conduct indeed very ſeldom drew upon 3 


was ſo entertaining, and his Addreſs ſo pleaſing, 5 


for 


[77 ] 
for his Wine. It was his peculiar Happineſs, 
chat he ſcarcely ever found a Stranger, whom 
ne did not leave a Friend; but it muſt like- 
ice be added, that he had not often a Friend 
Wong, without obliging him to become a 
= Stranger. 
Mr. Savage, on the other Hand, declared, 
chat Lord Tyrconnel * quarrelled with him, 
pvecauſe he would ſubſtract from his own "ng 
'J ury and Extravagance what he had promiſed 
to allow him, and that his Reſentment was only 
Ea Plea for the Violation of his Promiſe: He 
Y aſſerted that he had done nothing that ought 


72 
AY 2 : . 2 . | 
for to exclude him from that Subſiſtence which he 


WT thought not ſo much a, Favour, as a Debt, 
WE ſince it was offered him upon Conditions, 
which he had never broken; and that his 


ve 

th only Fault was, that he could not be ſupported 
he with nothing. 
he BS He wknowledged, that Lord Tyroomel of- 


ten exhorted him to regulate his Method of 
Life, and not to ſpend all his Nights in Taverns, 
and that he appeared very deſirous, that he 
= would paſs thoſe Hours with him which he 
WT fo freely beſtowed upon others. This Demand 
Mr. Savage conſidered as a Cenſure of his 
; Conduèt, which he could never r bear; 
and 
* His Expreſſion in one of his Letters, was, that Lord 


T——1 had involved his Eftate, and therefore poorly ſought 
an Occaſion to quarrel with him. 
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100 ſhould preſume to dictate to him; and it h 


Admonitions with more Calmneſs. 


of which he was very jealous when it wa 
and declared, that the Requeſt was ſtill more 3 a 
he was to have been confined was inſup- 
another Inſtance of that Inconſiſtency of hi I 
ſo often to be obſerved. He forgot how E 


 hviſhly he had, in his * Dedication to the 4 
 WanDpeRER, , extolled the Delicacy and Pe- 


me when it met with Approbation.—My Intention is to em- 


nate to your Lordſhip's Goodneſs and Generofity, which | 
give me leave to ſay I have lately experienced. | 


_ affeQts your Squl with a Compaſſion that always ſhews it- f 


5 1761 
and which in the latter and cooler Part of bis 
Life was ſo offenſive to him, that he declared 
it as his Reſolution, fo ſpurn that Friend 
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not likely, that in his earlier Vears he received Y 


He was likewiſe inclined to reſent ſuch Ex- 
pectations, as tending to infringe his Liberty, : 
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neceſſary to the Gratification of his Paſſions, 
unreaſonable, as the Company to which 1 
portably diſagreeable. This Aſſertion affords 


Writings with his Converfation, which was 


netration 3 
* Partof this Poem had the Honour of your Lordſhip 3 
Peruſal when in Manuſcript, and it was no ſmall Pride to 


brace this Opportunity of throwing out Sentiments that ie 


| That I live, my Lord, is a Proof, that Dependance upon ; 
your Lordſhip and the preſent Miniſtry is an Aſſurance of | 
Succeſs. I am perſuaded Diſtreſs in many other Inſtance | 


ſelf in a Manner moſt humane and active, that to forgive | 
* and confer Benefits, i is your Delight, and that to | 
_ deſert} 


* 


28 \ 
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| 179 1 
tration, the Humanity and Generoſity, the 
andour and Politeneſs of the Man, whom, 


˖ 1 de a Wretch without Underſtanding, without 
ood-Nature, and without Juſtice ; of whoſe 
ame he thought himſelf obliged to leave no 


ad accordingly blotted it out of that Copy 
L. of the Wanderer which was in his Hands. 
2 During his Continuance with the Lord 
: We he wrote The * Triumph of Health 
and Mirth, on the Recovery of Lady Tyrcon- 
deſerve your Friendſhip is to deſerve the Countenance of 
„che beſt of Men. To be admitted to the Honour of your 
: Lordſhip! s Converſation (permit me to ſpeak but Juſtice) 


| A Wis to be elegantly introduced into the moſt inſtructive as well 


s entertaining Parts of Literature: It is to be furniſhed 
with the fineſt Obſervations upon human Nature, and 


= Candour, the worthieſt and moſt polite Maxims—ſuch as 
„Irre always inforced by the Actions of your own Life, — If 
my future Morals and Writings ſhould gain any Approbation 
= from Men of Parts and Probity, I muſt acknowledge all to 
de the Product of your Lordſhip's Goodneſs, — | 
== Of the Numbers and Sentiments the following Lines will offrd 
E à Specimen. 
=_ * Where PR with Pride beholds Auguſta! 8 Charms, 
3 And either India pours into her Arms, — 
High thron'd appears the uin 8 
= Goddeſs of Mirth— 
== Or the gay World the ſweet Inſpirer reigns; 
= Splecn flies, and Elegance her Pomp ſuſtains ; 
2 Thee, Goddeſs, thee the fair and young obey, : 
= Wealth, Wit, and Muſic, all confeſs thy Sway, — 


vhen he no longer loved him, he declared to 


race in any future Edition of his Writings ; 


to receive from the moſt unaſſuming, ſweet, and winning 
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which it is formed. Mirth overwhelmel i 
with Sorrow, for the Sickneſs of her Favou. W 


| Bids the gay Talk, and forms th amuſive Game, 


She faid, but no Belinda glads her Sight— 


Strait wafted on the tepid Breeze ſhe flies, 


Around her Birds in earlieſt Conſort ſing, 


Her Limbs yet recent from the Springs below; 
Thereof ſhe bathes, then peaceful firs ſecure, 
Where ev'ry Breath is fragrant, freſh and pure. 

| Hail, Siſter, hail, the kindred Goddeſs cries, 
No common Suppliant ſtands before your Eye 
Strength, Vigour, Wit, depriv'd of thee decline, 


"T1 e 'T 
nel from a languiſhing Ilneſs. This Per. 
formance is remarkable, not only for the 
Gayety of the Ideas, and the Melody of tbe 
Numbers, but for the agreeable Fiction upon 


. takes a F _ in ken of her Siſter 
| _ Health Þ 2 
The Goddeſs fammons wi iluſtrious 8 5 


She whoſe fair Throne is fix d in human Souls, 

From Joy to Joy her Eye delighted rolls: 

But where, ſhe cry'd, is ſhe, my fav'rite ſhe, 

Of all wy Race the deareſt far to me— | 
Whoſe Life's the Source of each refin'd Delight, - 


In kind low Murmurs all the Loſs deplore, 
Belinda droops, and Pleaſure is no more. 
The Goddeſs ſilent paus d in muſeful Air, 
But Mirth like Virtue, cannot long deſpair, — 


Where Bath's aſcending Turrets meet her Eyes, 
She flies, her elder Sifter Health to find, 
She finds her on a Mountain's Brow reclin? d, 


Her Cheek the Semblance of the kindling Spring, — 
Looſo to the Wind her verdant Veſtments flow, 


Lach finer veale wat er Delight i is thine E 
Brig 


Health, whom ſhe finds reclined upon the 
Brow of a lofty Mountain, amidſt the Fra- 
grance of perpetual Spring, with the Breezes 
of the Morning ſporting about her. Being 
ſolicited by her Siſter Mirth, ſhe readily pro- 
miſes her Aſſiſtance, flies away in a Cloud, 
and impregnates the Waters of Bath with new 
Virtues, 'by RICH the Sickneſs of Belinda 15 
relievet. 

As the Reputation of his Abilities, the par- 
ticular Circumſtances of his Birth and Life, 
the Splendour of his Appearance, and the Di- 
ſtinction which was for ſome Time paid him 
by Lord Tyrconnel, intitled him to Familiari- 
ty with Perſons of higher Rank, than thoſe 

to whoſe Converſation he had been before 
admitted, he did not fail to pratify that 
Curioſity, which induced him to take a 
nearer View of thoſe whom theic Birth, their 
Employments, or their Fortunes, neceſſarily 
place at a Diſtance from the greateſt Part of 
| Mankind, and to examine, whether their Me- 
| rit was magnified or diminiſhed. by the Medi- 
um through which it was contemplated ; whe- 
M ther 
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| Bright Suns by thee diffuſe a brighter Blaze, 

And the freſh Green a freſher Green diſplays 

Such thy vaſt Pow'r—The Deity replies, 

Mirth never aſks a Boon which Health denies ; 

Our mingled Gifts tranſcend impetial Wealth, 
; | Health ſtrengthens Mirth, and Mirth inſpirits Health, 
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- ther the Splendour with which they dazzled 


their Admirers, was inherent in themſelye, 
or only reflected on them by the Objects that 
ſurrounded them'; and whether great Men 


were ſelected for high Stations, or high Nat 


ons made great Men. 

For this Purpoſe, he took all Opporttitiia 
of converſing familiarly with thoſe who were MW 
moſt conſpicuous at that Time, for their Pow. ; 
er, or their: Influence; he winches their looſer MI 
Moments, and examined their domeſtic Be- 
haviour, with that Acuteneſs which Nature 
had given him, and which the uncommon 
Variety of his Life had contributed to increaſe, 
and that Inquiſitiveneſs which muſt alway 
be produced in a vigorous Mind by an abb. 


lute Freedom from all preſſing or domeſtic 
Engagements. His Diſcernment was quick, 


and therefore he ſoon found in every Perſon, 
and in every Affair, ſomething that deſerved 


Attention; he was ſupported by others, with- 


put any Care for himſelf, and was theretore 


at Leiſure to purſue his Obſervations. 


More Circumſtances to conſtitute a Critic 
on human Life could not eaſily concur, nor 


indeed could any Man who aſſumed from ac- 
cidental Advantages more Praiſe than he could 
_ juſtly claim from his real Merit, admit an 


Acquaintance more dangerous than that of 


Favage ; of whom URS it muſt be con- 


felled, 
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[83] 
feſſed, that Abilities really exalted | above the 


| common Level, or Virtue refined from Paſſion, 
or Proof againſt Corruption could not eaſily find 
an abler Judge, or a warmer Advocate. | 


What was the Reſult of Mr. Savage's En- 
quiry, though he was not much accuſtomed 
to conceal his Diſcoveries, it may not be en- 
tirely ſafe to relate, becauſe the Perſons whoſe 
Choratiers he' criticiſed are powerful; and 
Power and Reſentment are ſeldom Strangers; 


| nor would it perhaps be wholly juſt, becauſe 


what he aſſerted in Converſation might, though 
true in general, be heightened by fome mo- 
mentary Ardour of Imagination, and as it can 
be delivered only from Memory, may be im- 
perfectly repreſented; fo that the Picture at 
firſt aggravated, and then unſkilfully copied, 
may be juſtly ſuſpected to retain no great Re- 
ſemblance of the Original. 

It may however. be obſerved, that he did 
not appear to have formed very elevated Ideas 


of thoſe to whom the Adminiſtration of 
fairs, or the Conduct of Parties, h- 


intruſteds who have been conſider 
Advorutes of the Crown, or the G1 
the People, and who have obtaine- 
implicit Confidence, and the | 
plauſes. Of one particular Perſor 
been at one Time ſo popular as to 
eſteemed, and at another fo br 


M 2 


l 4 * 

be univerſally deteſted, he obſerved, that his 
Acquiſitions had been ſmall, or that his Ca- 

pacity was narrow, and that the whole Range 
of his Mind was from Obſcenity to Policy, 
and from Politics to Obſcenity. 4 

But the Opportunity of indulging his Spe- 
culations on great Characters was now at an 
End. He was baniſhed from the Table of 
5 Lord Ty rconnel, and turned again adrift upon 
the World, without Proſpect of finding quick- 
ly any other Harbour, As Prudence was not 
one of the Virtues by which he was diſtinguiſh. 
ed, he had made no Proviſion againſt a Miſ- 
fortune like this. And though it is not to be 
| imagined, but that the Separation muſt for ſome 
Time have been preceded by Coldneſs, Pee- 
viſhneſs, or Neglect, though it was undoubted- 
ly the Conſequence of accumulated Provoca- 
Z tions on both Sides, yet every one that knew 
3 Savage will readily believe, that to him it was 
PX ſudden as a Stroke of Thunder; that though 
wight have tranſiently ſuſpected 3 it, he hed 
*(uffered any Thought fo unpleaſing to 
his Mind, but that he had driven 
= Anoſements, or Dreams of fu- 
' tity: and Affluence, and had never 
- Meaſures by which he might pre- 
ipitation from Plenty to Indigence. 
\rrel and ſr ng and the Diſ- 
aich Mr. Savage was expoſed by 
„ them, 


„ 
\ 
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them, were ſoon known boch to his Friends 
and Enemies; nor was it long before he per- 
ceived, from the Behaviour of both, how 
much is added to the Luſtre of Genius, by 
the Ornaments of Wealth, _ 

His Condition did not appear to excite much 
Compaſſion ; for he had not always been 
careful to uſe the Advantages which he enjoy- 
ed with that Moderation, which ought to have 
been with more than uſual Caution preſerved 


by him, who knew, if he had reflected, that = 


be was only a Dependant on the Bounty of 
another, whom he could expect to ſupport 
him no longer than he endeavoured to pre- 
| ſerve his Favour, by complying with his In- 
clinations, and whom he nevertheleſs ſet at 
Defiance, and was continually irritating by 
Negligence or Encroachments. 

Examples need not be ſought at any great 


Diſtance to prove that Superiority of Fortune 


has a natural Tendency to kindle Pride, and 
that Pride ſeldom fails to exert itſelf in Con- 
tempt and Inſult; and if this is often the Effect 
of hereditary Wealth, and of Honours enjoyed 
only by the Merit of others, it is ſome Ex- 


tenuation of any indecent Triumphs to which 
| this unhappy Man may have been betrayed, 


that his Proſperity was heightened by the 


Force of Novelty, and made more intoxicating 
i a Senſe of the Miſery in which he had fo 
long 
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Turn, with the ſame Injuſtice, and to imagine 


ſome Paſſages of his Introduction to the 
Author to be let ſufficiently ſhew, that he did 


_ poſed to it himſelf; for when he was after- 
| wards ridiculed in the Character of a diſtreſſed 
Poet, he very eaſily diſcovered, that Diſtreſs 


Topic of Invective. He was then able to diſ- 
cCern that if Miſery be the Effect of Virtue, 


ment adequate to the Crime by which it was 


can deſerve no Panegyric, who 1s capable of 


But theſe Reflections, 3 they readily 
occurred to him in the firſt and laſt Parts of 


I 86 | 
long « linguithed; and perhaps of the Inſulu 5 


which he had formerly born, and which he Will © 


might now think himſelf entitled to revenge, - 
It is too common for thoſe who have unjuſtly Wl . 
ſuffered Pain, to inflict it likewiſe in their 


that they have a Right to treat others as they ; 
have themſelves been treated. 

That Mr. Savage was too much elevated 
by any good Fortune is generally known; and 


not wholly refrain from ſuch Satire as he after- 
wards thought very unjuſt, when he was ex- 


was not a proper Subject for Merriment, or 


it ought to be reverenced; if of In- Fortune, 
to be pitied; and if of Vice, not to be in- 
ſulted, becauſe it is perhaps itſelf a Puniſh- 


produced. - And the Humanity of that Man 
reproaching a Criminal in the Hands of the 


Executioner. 


1 his 
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his Life, were, I am afraid, for a long Time 


forgotten; at leaſt they were, like many other 


Maxims, treaſured up in his Mind, rather for 
Shew than Uſe, and operated very little upon 
his Conduct, er elegantly he might 
ſometimes explain, or however * 10 
might inculcate them. 

His Degradation therefore from the Con- 
dition which he had enjoyed with ſuch wan- 
ton Thoughtleſneſs, was conſidered by many 
as an Occafion of Triumph. Thoſe who had 
| before paid their Court to him, without Suc- 
ceſs, ſoon returned the Contempt which they 
had ſuffered, and they who had received Fa- 


vours from him, for of ſuch Favours as he 


could beſtow he was very liberal, did not al. 


| ways remember them. So much more certain 
are the Effects of Reſentment than of Grati- 
| tude: It is not only to many more pleaſing 
to recolle& thoſe Faults which place others 
below them, than thoſe Virtues by which 
they are themſelves comparatively depreſſed ; 
but it is likewiſe more eaſy to neglect, than to 
recompenſe; and though there are few who 
will practiſe a laborious Virtue, there will ne- 
ver be wanting Multitudes that wall indulge 
an eaſy Vice. 

Savage however was very little diſturbed at 
the Marks of Contempt which his Ill- Fortune 
nn upon him, from thoſe whom he never 


eſtcemed, 


N 1651 ; 
* eſteemed, and with whom he never conſider. 
ed himſelf as levelled by any Calamitics and 
though it was not without ſome U 
that he ſaw ſome, whoſe Friendſhip he valued, 
change their Behaviour; he yet obſerved ther 
Coldneſs without much Emotion, conſidered 
them as the Slaves of Fortune and the Wor. 
ſhippers of Proſperity; and was more inclined 
to deſpiſe them, than to lament himſelf, | 
It does not appear, that after this Return of 
| this Wants, he found Mankind equally fayour. 
| able to him, as at his firſt Appearance in the 
World. His Story, though in Reality not 
leſs melancholy, was leſs affecting, becauſe i 
' , was no longer new; it therefore procured him 
no new Friends, and thoſe that had formerly 
relieved him thought they might now conſign 
him to others. He was now likewiſe confi. 
dered by many rather as criminal, . than as un- 
happy; for the Friends of Lord Tyrconnel and 
of his Mother were ſufficiently induſtrious to 
a publiſh his Weakneſſes, which were indeed 
bi very numerous, and nothing was forgotten, 
that might make him either hateful or ti 
diculous. : 
It cannot but be Wesen chat ſuch Repre- 
ſentations of his Faults muſt make great Num- iſ 
bers leſs ſenſible of his Diſtreſs; many who iſ 
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„ had only an Opportunity to hear one Part, 
. made no eee to propagate the Account 
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which they received; many aſſiſted their Cir- 
culation from Malice or Revenge, and perhaps 
many pretended to credit them, that they 
might with a better Grace withdraw their 
Regard, or withhold their Aſſiſtance. ; 

Savage however was not one of thoſe, who 
ſuffered himſelf to be injured without Re- 
ſiſtance, nor was leſs diligent in expoſing the 
Faults of Lord Tyrconnel, over whom he ob- 
tained at leaſt this Advantage, that he drove 
him firſt to the Practice of Outrage and Vio- 
lence ; for he was ſo much provoked by the 
Wit and Virulence of Savage, that he came 


| with a Number of Attendants, that did no 


Honour to his Courage, to beat him at a Coffee- 
Houſe. But it happened that he had left the 
Place a few Minutes, and his Lordſhip had 
without Danger the Pleaſure of boaſting, how 
he would have treated him. Mr. Savage went 
next Day to repay his Viſit at his own Houſe, 
but was prevailed on by his Domeſtics, to re- 


dre without infiſting upon ſeeing him. 


Lord Tyrconnel was accuſed by Mr. Savage 
of ſome Actions, which ſcarcely any Provo- 
cations will be thought ſufficient to juſtify ; 
ſuch as ſeizing what he had in his Lodgings, 
and other Inſtanges of wanton Cruelty, by 
which he encreaſed the Diſtreſs of Savage, 
— any Advantage to himſelf. 


N Theſe 


Theſe mutual Accuſations were retorted on 
both Sides for many Vears, with the utmoſt 
Degree of Virulence and Rage, and Time ſeem- 
ed rather to augment than diminiſh their Re- 
ſentment ; that the Anger of Mr. Savage ſhould 
be kept alive is not ſtrange, becauſe he felt 
every Day the Conſequences of the Quarrel, 
but it might reaſonably have been hoped, that 
Lord TJyrconnel might have relented, and at 
length have forgot thoſe Provocations, which, 
however they might have once inflarhed hin, 
had not in Reality much hurt him. 

The Spirit of Mr. Savage indeed never 
ſuffered him to ſolicite a Reconciliation ; he 
returned Reproach for Reproach, and Inſult 
for Inſult ; his Superiority of Wit ſupplied the 
Diſadvantages of his Fortune, and inabled him 
to form a Party, and prejudice great Numbers 

in his Favour. 
But though this might be ſome Grati- 
fication of his Vanity, it afforded very little 
Relief to his Neceſſities, and he was very 
frequently reduced to uncommon Hardſhips, 
of which, however, he never made any mean 
or importunate Complaints, being formed ra- 
ther to bear Miſery with Fortitude, __ en- 
joy Proſperity with Moderation. 
He now thought himſelf again at Liberty 
to expoſe the Cruelty of his Mother, and there- 
700, I believe, about this Time, . 


0 be 


191 
The Baſtard, a Poem remarkable for the vi- 
vacious Sallies of Thought in the Beginning *, 
where he makes a pompous Enumeration of 
the imaginary Advantages of baſe Birth, and 
the pathetic Sentiments at the End, where he 
recounts the real Calamities which he ſuffered 
by the Crime of his Parents. 

The Vigour and Spirit of the Verſes, the 
peculiar Circumſtances of the Author, the 
Novelty of the Subject, and the Notoriety of 
the Story, to which the Alluſions are made, 

procured 


* In gayer Hours, when high my Fancy ran, 
The Muſe, exulting, thus her Lay began. 
_ Bleſt be the Baſtard's Birth! thro* wondrous Ways, 
He ſhines eccentrick like a Comet's Blaze, 
No fickly Fruit of faint Compliance he ; 
Hie! ſtampt in Nature's Mint with Extaſy! 
He lives to build, not boaſt, a gen'rous Race: 
No tenth Tranſmitter of a fooliſh Face. 
His daring Hope, no Sire's Example bounds ; 
His firſt-born Lights no Prejudice confounds. 5355 
He, kindling, from within, requires no Flame, 
He glories, in a Baſtard's glowing Name. 
ELoos'd to the World's wide Range enjoin'd no Aim; 
Preſcrib'd no Duty, and aſſignd no Name: 
Nature's unbounded Son he ſtands alone, 
His Heart unbiaſs'd, and his Mind his own, 
Mother, yet no Mother! — tis to you, 
My Thanks for ſuch diſtinguiſh'd Claims are due. 
 —— What had loſt, if conjugally kind, 


1 B Nature 76 hating, yet by Vows confin d, N 
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procured this Performance a very favourable 
Reception; great Numbers were immediately 


which Savage uſed to relate with great Satif. 


was with due Reverence inſcribed, happened 
then to be at Bath, where ſhe could not con- 


I ſung; gay, flatt'ring Hope my Fancy fr d; 
Inly ſecure, thro? conſcious Scorn of III; 


55 —— But now expos d and ſhrinking from Diſtreſs, 


| Shielded my infant Innocence with Pray'r: 
No Father's guardian Hand my Youth maintain d, 
Call d forth my Virtues, and from Vice reſtrain'd. 


1 92] 


diſperſed, and Editions were multiplied with 
unuſual Rapidity. 
One Circumſtance attended the Poblicetian, | 


faction. His Mother, to whom the Poem 


veniently retire from Cenſure, or conceal her. 
ſelf from Obſervation ; and no ſooner did the 


Reputation 


3 tons OI ah. WaMc - 


——You had faint-drawn me with a Form alone, 
A lawful Lump of Life by Force your own! 
l had been born your dull domeſtick Heir; 
Load of your Life and Motive of your Care; 
Perhaps been poorly Rich, and meanly Great; 
The Slave of Pomp, a Cypher in the State; 
Lordly neglectful of a Worth unknown, 
And ſlumb'ring in a Scat, by Chance my own. 
 —— Thus unprophetic, lately uninſpir d, 8 o 


een . RE * 


Nor taught by Wiſdom how to balance Will. 
I fly ro Shelter: while the Tempeſts preſs. | 7 
After the Mention of the Death of Sinclair, he goes on thus: 
— Where ſhall my Hope find Reſt No Mother' $ Care 


1 93s] 
Reputation of the Poem begin to ſpread, than 
ſhe heard it repeated in all Places of Concourſe, 
nor could ſhe enter the Aſſembly Rooms, or 


croſs the Walks, without being faluted with 


ſome Lines from The Baſtard. - 
= This was perhaps the firſt Time that over 


# ſhe diſcovered a Senſe of Shame, and on this 
Occaſion the Power of Wit was very conſpicu- 


ous ; the Wretch who had, without Scruple, 
| proclaimed herſelf an Adultereſs, and who 
bad firſt endeavoured to ſtarve her Son, then 
to tranſport him, and afterwards to hang him, 


was not able to bear the Repreſentation of her 


| own Conduct, but fled from Reproach, though 
ſhe felt no Pain from Guilt, and left Bath with 


the utmoſt Haſte, to ſhelter herſelf * 
the Crouds of X ans. 1 


Thus Savage had the Satisfaction of finding, 


chat though he could not reform his Mother, 


he could puniſh her, and that he did not 92 
ways ſuffer alone. 


The Pleaſure which he received from thi 18 


Increaſe of his poetical Reputation, was ſuf. 
ficient for ſome Time to over-balance the 
Miſeries of Want, which this Performance did 


not much alleviate, for it was ſold for a very 

trivial Sum to a Bookſeller, who, though the 
bSucceſs was ſo uncommon, that five Impreſſi- 
ons were fold, of which many were undoubted- 


| 
| 
1 
| 


In very numerous, had not Generoſity ſuffici- 
* 8 N . 
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ent to admit the unhappy Writer to any Par 
of the Profit. %%, el 
The Sale of this Poem was always men. Ne 
tioned by Mr. Savage with the utmoſt Eleya. o 


tion of Heart, and referred to by him as an 
inconteſtable Proof of a general Acknowledge. 
ment of his Abilities. It was indeed the only 
Production of which he could juſtly boaſt a 
general Reception. 
But though he did not loſe the Opportuti 
ty which Succeſs gave him of ſetting a high 
Rate on his Abilities, but paid due Deference 
to the Suffrages of Mankind when they were 
given in his Favour, he did not ſuffer his 
Eſteem of himſelf to depend upon others, not 
found any thing ſacred in the Voice of the Peo- 
ple when they were inclined to cenſure him; 
he then readily ſhewed the Folly of expeXtin 
that the Publick ſhould judge right, obſerved i 
how flowly poetical Merit had often forced its 
Way into the World, he contented himſelf 
with the Applauſe of Men of Judgment; and 
was ſomewhat diſpoſed to exclude all thoſe iſ 
from the Character of Men of . who : 
did not applaud him. 
hut he was at other Times more favourable i 
to Mankind, than to think them blind to the i 
Beauties of bi Works, and imputed the Slow- 
| neſs of their Sale to other Cauſes ; either they iſ 
were publiſhed at a Tune when the Town wa 
empty, 
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empty, or whenthe Attention of the Publick was 
engroſſed by ſome Struggle in the Parliament, 
or ſome other Object of general Concern ; 
or they were by the Negle& of the Publiſher 
ot diligently diſperſed, or by his Avarice not 
advertiſed with ſufficient Frequency. Ad- 
dreſs, or Induſtry, or Liberality, was always 


I any other Perſon than the Author. 
By Arts like theſe, Arts which every Man | 
practiſes in ſome Degree, and to which too 
much of the little Tranquillity of Life is to be 
FE aſcribed, Savage was always able to live at 
Peace with himſelf, Had he indeed only made 
T uſe of theſe Expedients to alleviate the Loſs or 
Want of Fortune or Reputation, or any other 
E Advantages, which it is not in Man's Power to 
beſtow upon himſelf, they might have been 
F juſtly mentioned as Inſtances of a philoſophi- 
cal Mind, and very properly propoſed to the 
Imitation of Multitudes, who, for want of 
C diverting their Imaginations with the ſame 
F Dexterity, languiſh under Afflictions which 
might be eaſily removed. 
It were doubtleſs to be wiſhed, that Truth 
Rand Reaſon were univerſally prevalent ; that 
every thing were eſteemed according to its 
real Value; and that Men would ſecure them- 
ſelves from being diſappointed in their Endea- 
vours after Happineſs, by Placing it only in 
= _Yirme, 


wanting; and the Blame was laid rather on 


none of his Miſeries to himſelf, he continued 
to act upon the ſame Principles, and to folloy 


Sufferings, nor preſerved by one Misfortune if 


throughout his Life to tread the ſame Step 
on the fame Circle; always applauding hi 


turned his Eyes from the Light of Res. 


tried the ſame Experiment upon his Con. 


196] oe 
Virtue, which is always to be obtained; by 
if adventitious and foreign Pleaſures muſt be 


perſued, it would be perhaps of ſome Beneft, 
ſince that Perſuit muſt frequently be fruitleſs, i 
the Practice of Savage could be taught, tha 
Folly might be an Antidote to W and 
one Fallacy be obviated by another. 

But the Danger of this pleaſing inen | 
muſt not be concealed ; nor indeed can any if 
one, after having obſerved the Life of Savage, 
need to be cautioned againſt it. By imputing iſ 


the ſame Path; was never made wiſer by hi iſ 


from falling into another. He proceeded 


paſt Conduct, or at leaſt forgetting it, to amuſe 
himſelf with Phantoms of Happineſs, which 
were dancing before him; and willing] 


ſon, when it would have diſcovered the Hluſ- 
on, and ſhewn him, what he never wille 
to kT his real State. 
| He even accuſed, after having lulled hi 
Imagination with thoſe ideal Opiates, of having 


ſcience ; and having accuſtomed himſelf to 


impute all Deviations from the right to forcigni 
Cauicy 


f 


E 
Cauſes, it is certain that he was upon every 
| Occaſion too eafily-reconciled to himſelf, and 
that he appeared very little to regret thoſe 
Practices which had impaired his Reputation. 


miſtook. the Love for the Practice of Virtue, 
and was indeed not ſo much a good Man, 
as the Friend of Goodneſs. 

This at leaſt muſt be allowed him, that 
he always preſerved a ſtrong Senſe of the Dig- 
W nity, the Beauty and the Neceſſity of Virtue, 
and that he never contributed deliberately to 
ſpread Corruption amongſt Mankind ; his 
Actions, which were generally precipitate, 
were often blameable, but his Writings being 
the Productions of Study, uniformly tended 
to the Exaltation of the Mind, and the Pro- 
pagation of Morality and Piety. 
| Theſe Writings may improve Mankind, 
when his Failings ſhall be forgotten, and 
therefore he muſt be conſidered upon the 
whole as a Benefactor to the World; nor can 
his perſonal Example do any hurt, fince who- 
ever hears of his Faults, will hear of the Mi- 
ſeries which they brought upon him, and 
which would deſerve leſs Pity, had not his 
| Condition been ſuch as made his Faults par- 
| donable, He may be conſidered as a Child 
expoſed to all the Temptations of Indigence, at 
an Age when Reſolution was not yet ſtrengthen- 
1 nt 1 ed 


The reigning Error of his Life was, that he 


11 

ed by Conviction, nor Virtue confirmed by 
Habit; a Circumſtance which in his Baſtard 
he laments i in a very affecting Manner. 


No Mother's Care 

| Shielded my Infant Innocence with Prayer: 

No Father's guardian Hand my Youth maintain'd, 
Call'd forth my Virtues, and from Vice reſtrain'd, 


The Baſtard, however it might provoke 
or mortify his Mother, could not be expect. 
ed to melt her to Compaſſion, ſo that he 
was ſtill under the ſame Want of the Ne- 
ceſſaries of Life, and he therefore exerted 
all the Intereſt, which his Wit, or his. Birth, 
or his Misfortunes could. procure, to obtain 
upon the Death of Euſden the Place of Poet 
Laureat, and proſecuted his Application with ſo 
much Diligence, that the King publickly de- 
clared it his Intention to beſtow it upon him; 
but ſuch was the Fate of Savage, that 
even the King, when he intended his Adyan- 
tage, was diſappointed in his Schemes; for 
the Lord Chamberlain, who has the Diſpoſal 
of the Laurel as one of the Appendages of 
his Office, either did not know the King's 
Deſign, or did not approve it, or thought the 
Nomination of the Laureat an Encroachment 
upon his Rights, and therefore beſtowed the 
Laurel upon Colly Cibber. 

Mr. Savage thus diſappointed took. a Re- 
ſolution 
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ſolution of applying to the Queen, that having 
once given him Life, ſhe would enable him 
to ſupport it, and therefore publiſhed a ſhort 
Poem. on her Birth-Day, to which he gave the 
odd Title of Volunteer Laureat. The Event of 
this Eſſay he has himſelf related in the fol- 

lowing Letter, which he prefixed to the Poem, 
when he afterwards reprinted it in the Gentle- 
man's Magazine, from whence I have copied 
it intire, as this was one of the few Attempts 


in which Mr. 8 ſucceeded. 


c M. 15 Sd 


* In your Magazine for February you 
* publiſhed the laſt Volunteer Laureat, writ- 
* ten on a very melancholy Occaſion, the 


| © Death of the Royal Patroneſs of Arts and 


Literature in general, and of the Author 
of that Poem in particular; I now ſend 
you the firſt that Mr. Savage wrote under 
that Title. —— This Gentleman, notwith- 
ſtanding a very conſiderable Intereſt, being, 
on the Death of Mr. Euſden, diſappointed 
of the Laurcat's Place, wrote the follow- 
ing Verſes; which were no ſooner pub- 
liſhed, but the late Queen ſent to a Book- 
ſeller for them: The Author had not at 
that Time a Friend either to get him in- 
troduced, or his Poem preſented at Court ; 


vel ſuch was the unſpeakable n of 


. that 


I 

that Princeſs, that, notwithſtanding this 
Act of Ceremony was wanting, in a few 
Days after Publication, Mr. Savage re- 
ceived a Bank-Bill of fifty Pounds, and 
a gracious Meſſage from her Majeſty, by 
the Lord North and Guilford, to this Effect: 
* That her Majeſty was highly pleaſed with 
the Verſes; that ſhe took particularly kind 
* his Lines there relating to the King ; that 
* he had Permiſſion to write annually on the 
e ſame Subject; and that he ſhould yearly 
ce receive the like Preſent, till ſomething bet- 
© ter (which was her Majeſty's Intention) 5 
„ could be done for him.“ After this he was Ye 

permitted to preſent one of his annual 
Poems to her Majeſty, had the Honour of 
, kiſſing her Hand, and met with the moſt 

- gracious Reception, 


| | © Your's, Ge. 
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The VoLunTEEtR LAUREAT. 
A PozM: On the Queen s Birth-Day. Hum- 
bly addreſſed to her Ma nk. 


Twice twenty tedious Moons have roll'd away, 
Since Hope, kind Flatt'rer ! tun'd my penſive Lay, 
Whiſp' ring, that you, who rais'd me from Deſpair, 
Meant, by your Smiles, to make Life worth my Care; 
With pitying Hand an Orphan's Tears to ſcreen, 
And o'er the nn extend the Queen. T 1 
| | ; W 
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"Twill be---the Prophet guides the Poet's Strain l 
Grief never touch'd a Heart like your's in vain : 
| Heav'n gave you Power, becauſe you love to bleſs, 
And pity, when you feel it, is Redreſs. 

Iwo Fathers join'd to rob my Claim of one! 
My Mother too thought fit to have no Son! 2 

The Senate next, whoſe Aid the helpleſs own, 
Forgot my Infant Wrongs, and mine alone! 
Yet Parents pitileſs, nor Peers unkind, 
Nor Titles loſt, nor Woes myſterious join'd, 
Strip me of Hope by Heav'n thus lowly laid, 
To find a Pharoah's Daughter in the Shade. 

You cannot hear unmov'd, when Wrongs implore, 
Your Heart is Woman, though your Mind be more # 
Kind, like the Pow'r who gave you to our Pray'rs, 
You would not lengthen Life to ſharpen Cares: 
They who a barren Leave to live beſtow, 8 
Snatch but from Death to ſacrifice to Woe. 

Hated by her, from whom my Life I drew, 

Whence ſhould Thope, if not from Heav'n and you? ? 
Nor dare I groan beneath Afffiction's Rod, 

My Queen, my Mother; and my Father, God. 
The pitying Muſes ſaw me Wit purſue, 

A Baſtard Son, alas! on that Side too, 

Did not your Eyes exalt the Poet's Fire, 

And what the Muſe denies, the Queen inſpire z 

While riſing thus your heavenly Soul to view, - 

I earn, how Angels think, by copying n. 8 

Great Princeſs ! *tis decreed once ev ry Year 
I march uncal'd your Laureat Volunteer; a 
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7 Thus ſhall your Poet his low Genius raiſe, TERS” 
And charm the World with Truths too vaſt for Praiſe 
Nor need I dwell on Glories all your own, 

Since ſurer Means to tempt your Smiles are known, 
Tour Poet ſhall allot your Lord his Part, 
And paint him in his nobleſt Throne, your Heart. 
' Is there a Greatneſs that adorns him beſt, 


chal 

A rifing Wiſh that ripens in his Breaſt? | 1 
Has he fore-meant ſome diſtant Age to bleſs, the 
Diſarm Oppreſſion, or expel Diſtreſs? roic 


= Plans he ſome Scheme to reconcile Mankind, to e 
= People the Seas, and buſy ev'ry Wind? 
| Would he, by Pity, the deceiv'd ceclaim, 


And ſmile contending Factions into Shame? N pul: 
| Would his Example lend his Laws a Weight, | 
And breathe his own ſoft Morals o'er his State? mal 

The Muſe ſhall find it all, ſhall make it ſeen, Fav 

And teach the World his Praiſe, to charm his Queen, yet 

Buch be the annual Truths my Verſe | en. he 

Nor frown, fair Fav'rite of a People's Hearts! the 

Happy if plac'd, perchance, beneath your Eye, nue 

My Muſe unpenſion'd might her Pinions try, fita 

Fearleſs to fail, while you indulge her Flame, 5 
And bid me proudly boaſt your Laureat's Name; ¶ ee. 
Renobled thus by Wreaths my Queen beſtows, fro 
Thoſe all Memory of Wrongs and Woes. | i. 
cor 
Such was the Performance, and ſuch ts 138. 
Reception z a Reception Which, though by Na! 
no Means aid: was yet not in the higheſt ch. 

Degree beuerdus: To chain down the Genius I 


ö of 
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of a Writer to an annual Panegyric, ſhewed' 
in - the Queen too much Deſire of hearing 
her own Praiſes, and a greater Regard to 
herſelf than to him on whom her Bounty 
was conferred. It was a kind of avaricious 
Generoſity, by which Flattery was rather Fare. 
chaſed than Genius rewarded, 
Mrs. Oldfield had formerly given him 
the ſame Allowance with much more he- 
| roic Intention; ſhe had no other View than. | 
to enable him to proſecute his Studies, and to 
ſet himſelf above the Want of Aſſiſtance, and 
was contented with doing good without ſti- 
pulating for Encomiums. | 
Mr. Savage however was not at Liberty to 
make Exceptions, but was raviſhed with the 
Favours which he had received, and probably 
yet more with thoſe which he was promiſed ; 
Ihe conſidered himſelf now ag a Favourite off 
che Queen, and did not doubt but a few an- 
W nual Poems would eſtabliſh him in ſome pro- | 
© fitable Employment. 
He therefore aſſumed the Title of yilun- 
W cer Laureat, not without ſome Re prehenſions ; 
from Cibber, who informed him, that the 
Title of Laureat was a Mark. of Honour 
conferred by the King, from whom all Honour 
Is derived, and which therefore no Man has 
Wa Right to beſtow upon himſelf; and added, N 
chat he might with equal Propriety ſtile him- 
N ſelf a Volunteer Lord, or Volunteer Baronet. 
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It cannot be denied that the Remark was juſt, 
but Savage did not think any Title, which 
was conferred upon Mr. Cibber, ſo honourable 
as that the Uſurpation of it could be imputed 
to him as an Inſtance of very exorbitant 
Vanity, and therefore continued to write under 
the ſame Title, and received every. Year the 
ſame Reward, 
Ie did not appear to conſider theſe Race 
miums as Teſts of his Abilities, or as any 
thing more than annual Hints to the Queen 
of her Promiſe, or Acts of Ceremony, by the 


Performance of which he was intitled to his 


Penſion, and therefore did not labour them 
with great Diligence, 'or print more than fifty 
each Year, except that for ſome of the laſt 
Years he regularly inſerted them in the Gen- 


tleman's Magazine, by which they were diſ- 


perſed over the Kingdom. 

Of ſome of them he had himſelf fo low 
an Opinion, that he intended to omit them 
in the Collection of Poems, for which he 
printed Propoſals, and ſolicited Subſcriptions; 
nor can it ſeem ſtrange, that being confined 
to the ſame Subject, he ſhould be at ſome 
times indolent, and at others unſucceſsful, 
that he ſhould ſometimes delay a diſagreeable 
Taſk, till it was too late to perform it well; 


or that he ſhould ſometimes repeat the ſame 
Sentiment on the ſame Occaſion, or at others 


1 
be miſled by an Attempt after Novelty to 
forced Conceptions, and far- fetched Images. 
He wrote indeed with a double Intention, 
which ſupplied him with ſome Variety, for 
his Buſineſs was to praiſe the Queen for the 


Favours which he had received, and to com- 


plain to her of the Delay of thoſe which ſhe 


had promiſed: In ſome of his Pieces, there- 


fore, Gratitude is predominant, and in ſome 


happy in her Patronage, and in others as diſ- 
confolate to find himſelf neglected. - 


to this unfortunate Man, was never performed, 


not be forgotten. The Publication of his 
Volunteer Laureat procured him no other Re- 


Pounds. 4 

He was not ſo perl by his Diappoint· 
ments as to negle& any Opportunity that was 
offered of advancing his Intereſt. When the 
Princeſs Anne was married, he wrote a Poem 


cauſe it was expetted from him, and he was 
hot willing to bar his own n by ay 
| Appearance of Neglect. 


EE conſidered | 


, A 6 0. _— 5 
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upon her Departure, only, as he declared, be» 


Diſcontent; in ſome he repreſents himſelf as 


Her Promiſe, like other Promites made 


though he took ſufficient Care that it ſnould 


ward than a r Wanne of fifty 


— a 


He never mentioned any Adventige gain 4 
| by this Poem, or any Regard that was paid 
to * and therefore it is likely that it was 


I tes 
conſidered at Court as an Act of Duty to 1 * 
which he was obliged by his Dependence, ] 
f 


and which it was therefore not neceſſary to 


reward by any new Favour : Or perhaps the v 
Queen really intended his Advancement, and \ 
therefore thought it ſuperfluous to laviſh Pre- a 
| ſents upon a Man whom ſhe intended to eſta. & 
bliſh for Life. te 
About this Time not only his pe w t 

in Danger of being fruſtrated, but his Penſic n 
likewiſe of being Sbfiruted by an accidental tt 
Calumny. The Writer of the Daily Courant, n 
a Paper then publiſhed under the Direction of ti 
the Miniſtry, charged him with a Crime iſ » 
which though not very great in itſelf, would A 
have been remarkably invidious in him, and tl 
might very juſtly have incenſed the Queen as U 
gainſt him. He was accuſed by Name of in- ſq 
fluencing Elections againſt the Court, by ap- le 
pearing at the Head of a Tory Mob; nor did ſt 
the Accuſer fail to aggravate his Crime, by MW © 
repreſenting it as the Effect of the moſt atro- 
cious Ingratitude, and a kind of Rebellion a- te 
gainſt the Queen, who had firſt preſerved him t 
from an infamous Death, and afterwards di- il 
ſtinguiſhed him by her Favous, and ſupported Ga 
him by her Charity. The Charge, as it was fa 
open and confident, was likewiſe by good of 
Fortune very particular, The Place of the f 


Tranſaction was mentioned, and the whole 
5 v Series | 
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geriet of the Rioter's Conduct een This 
Exactneſs made Mr. Savage's Vindication eaſy, 


for he never had in his Life ſeen the Place 


which was declared to be the Scene of his 


Wickedneſs, nor ever had been preſent in 


any Town when its Repreſentatives were cho- 
ſen, This Anſwer he therefore made haſte 


' to publiſh, with all the Circumſtances neceſſary 


to make it credible, and very reaſonably de- 
manded, that the Accuſation ſhould be re- 


tracted in the ſame Paper, that he might 


no longer ſuffer the Imputation of Sedi- 
tion and Ingratitude. This Demand was like- 


wiſe preſſed by him in a private Letter to the 
Author of the Paper, who either truſting to 


the Protection of thoſe whoſe Defence he had 


undertaken, or having entertained ſome per- 
ſonal Malice againſt Mr. Savage, or fearing 
leſt, by retracting ſo confident an Aſſertion, he . 
ſhould impair the Credit of his Paper, refuſed 


to give him that Satisfaction. 
Mr. Savage therefore thought it neceſſary, 


to his own Vindication, to proſecute him in 


the King's Bench; but as he did not find any 


ill Effects from the Accuſation, having ſuffi- 
ciently cleared his Innocence, he thought any 


farther Procedure would have the Appearance 
of Revenge, and therefore willingly dropped it. 
He ſaw ſoon afterwards a Proceſs com- 


menced i in the lame Court againſt himſelf, on 
* 2 an 
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an Information in which he was accuſed of 
writing and publiſhing an obſcene Pamphlet, 

It was always Mr. Savage's Deſire to be 


diſtinguiſhed, and when any Controverſy be- 

came popular, he never wanted ſome Reaſon 0 
for engaging in it with great Ardour, and ap- c 
pearing at the Head of the Party which. he li 
had choſen. As he was never celebrated for 
his Prudence, he had no ſooner taken his I 
Side, and informed himſelf. of the chief To- 0 
pics of the Diſpute, than he took all Oppor- g 
tunities of aſſerting and propagating his Prin- n 
ciples, without much Regard to his own t] 
Intereſt, or any other viſible Defign than that N d 
of drawing upon mma the Attention of t 
Mankind. e 
The Diſpute between the Biſhop of Lin h 
don and the Chancellor is well known to have t 
been for ſome Time the chief Topic of poli- 1 

tical Converſation, and therefore Mr. Savage, 
in Purſuance of his Character, endeavoured W o 
to become conſpicuous among the Contro- y 
vertiſts with which every Coffee-Houſe was t 
filled on that Occaſion. He was an indefa- a 
tigable Oppoſer of all the Claims of Eccleſi- t 
tical Power, though he did not know on what MW Y 
they were founded, and was therefore no (MW Þ 
Friend to the Biſhop of London, But he had 
another Reaſon for appearing as a warm Advo- MW t 
cate for Dr. Rundle, for he was the F riend of WW { 


Mr. 


& 


r 
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Mr. Foſter and Mr. Thompſon, who were 

the Friends of Mr, Savage. 

Thus remote was his Intereſt in the Que- 
ſtion, which however, as he imagined, con- 

cerned him ſo nearly, that it was not ſuffi- 

cient to harangue and diſpute, but neceſſary 
likewiſe to write upon it. 

He therefore engaged with great Ardour 
in a new Poem, called by him, The Progreſs 
of a Divine, in which he condudts a profli- 
gate Prieſt by all the Gradations of Wicked- 
neſs from a poor Curacy in the Country, to 
the higheſt Preferments of the Church, and 
deſcribes with that Humour which was na- 
tural to him, and that Knowledge which was 

extended to all the Diverſities of human Life, 
his Behaviour in every Station, and inſinuates, 

that this Prieſt thus accompliſhed found at 
laſt a Patron in the Biſhop of London. 

When he was aſked by one of his Friends, 
on what Pretence he could charge the Biſhop 
with ſuch an Action, he had no more to ſay, 
than that he had only inverted the Accuſation, 

and that he thought reaſonable to believe, 
that he, who obſtructed the Riſe of a good 
Man without Reaſon, would for bad Reaſons 
promote the Kxeltation of a Villain. 
Ihe Clergy were univerſally provoked by 

} this Satire, and Savage, who, as was his con- 

2x ſtant Practice, had ſet his Name to his Per- 
| formance, 


1110 
formance, was cenſured in the Weekly Miſ. 


cellany * with Severity, which * did not ſeem 
inclined to forget, 


But 


# 4 ſbort Satire was likewiſe publiſhed in the ſame 
Paper, in which were the following . Lines : 


For cruel Murder doomꝰd to Hempen Death, 
Savage, by royal Grace, prolong d his Breath, 
Well might you think, he ſpent his future Years 
In Prayer, and Faſting and repentant Tears. 
hut, O vain Hope!——the truly Savage cries, 
© Prieſts, and their arif Doctrines, 1 W 
4 Shall IJ———— 
Who, by free Thinking t to free Aion fir'd, 
© In midnight Brawls a deathleſs Name acquir d, 
No ſtoop to learn of Eecleſſaſtic Men? 
No arm'd with Rhime, at Prieſts Il take my Aim, 
£ Though Prudence bids me murder but their Fame. 
Why Miſcellany. 


An Anſwer Was mul ge in the Gentleman's Map a- 
Zine, written by an unknown Hand, from which 
the following Lines are ſelected: 


Transform'd by thoughtleſs Rage, * midnight Wine, 
From Malice free, and puſh'd without De/ign ; 
In equal Brawl if Savage lung'd a Thruſt, 
And brought the Youth a Victim to the Duſt: 
So ſtrong the Hand of Accident appears, 
The royal Hand from Guilt and Vengeance clears, 
Inſtead of waſting all thy future Years, 
Savage in Preyr and vain repentant Tears,” 
_ Exert thy Pen to mend a vicious Age, | 
. To curb the Prieſt, and ſink his High-Church Rage; 
To 


Tin? 

| But a Return of Invective was not thought 
a ſufficient Puniſhment. The Court of King's 

| Bench was therefore moved againſt him, and 
he was obliged to return an Anſwer to a 
Charge of Obſcenity. It was urged in his 
Defence, that Obſcenity was criminal when 
it was intended to promote the Practice of Vice, 
but that Mr. Savage had only introduced ob. 


to Deteſtation, and of amending the Age by 


& Plea was admitted, and Sir Philip Yorke, who 
then preſided in that Court, diſmiſſed the In⸗ 
| formation with Encomiums upon the Purity 
| Excellence of Mr. Savage $ Writings, 7 

e The 


= - To ſhew what Frauds the holy Veſtments hide, 
The Neſts of Av'rice, Luſt, and pedant Pride, 
Then change the Scene, let Meric brightly ſhine, 
And round the Patriot twilt the Wreath divine; 

The heay'nly Guide deliver down to Fame; 
In well-tun'd Lays tranſmit à Foſter's Name, 
& | Touch every Paſſion with harmonious Art, 
=  Exalt the Genius, and correct the Heart. 
Thus future Times ſhall royal Grace extol ; 
Thus poliſh'd Lines thy preſent Fame enrol. 
But gran. 

 ——Maliciouſly that Savage plongd the Saudi: 
| And made the Youth its ſhining, Vengeance feel ; 
My Soul abhors the Act, the Man deteſts, 
But more the Sigotry þ in prieſtly Breaſts. 
| Gentleman 5 Magaxine, May 17 3 z. 
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ſcene Ideas with the View of expoſing them 


| ſhewing the Deformity of Wickedneſs. This 
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The Proſecution however anſwered in ſome 
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Meaſure the Purpoſe of thoſe by whom it k 
was ſet on Foot, for Mr. Savage was fo far te 
intimidated by it, that when the Edition of 10 
his Poem was ſold, he did not venture to re- h 
print it, ſo that it was in a ſhort Time for. 
gotten, or forgotten by all but Goſs whom 4 
it offended. * 
It is ſaid, that ſome Endeavours were uſed tc 
to incenſe the Queen againſt him, but he Fe 
found Advocates to obviate at ' leaſt Part of WW {© 
their Effect; for though he was never ad. p 
vanced, he Nill continued to receive his Pen. 
fion.. by 
This Poem * more lufuny upon bim fi 
than any incident of his Life, and as his Con- 6 
duct cannot be vindicated, it is proper to ſee {MW T 
cure his Memory from Reproach, by inform- Wl w 
ing thoſe whom he made his Enemies, that fc 
he never intended to repeat the Provocation; FM 
and that, though whenever he thought he had ne 
any Reaſon to complain of the Clergy, he hi 
uſed to threaten them with a new Edition of h. 


ſettled Reſolution to ſuppreſs it for ever. 


Reparation for the Folly or Injuſtice with 


9 7 whom he intended to lead through 


The Progreſs of a Divine, it was his calm and 


He once intended to have. made a nb 


which he might be charged, by writing ano- 
ther Poem, called, The Progreſs of a Free- 


- — * — „ — 
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all the Stages of Vice and Folly, to convert him 


from Virtue to Wickedneſs, and from Religion 
to Infidelity by all the modiſh Sophiſtry uſed 
for that Purpoſe; and at laſt to diſmiſs him by 
his own Hand into the other World, 
That he did not execute this Deſign is 


real Loſs to Mankind, for he was too wel 


acquainted with all the Scenes of Debauchery 


to have failed in his Repreſentations of them, 


and too zealous for Virtue not to have repre- 
ſented them in ſuch a Manner as ſhould ex- 


poſe them either to Ridicule or Deteſtation. 
But this Plan was like others, formed and 

laid afide, till the Vigour of his Imagination was 

| ſpent, and the Efferveſcence of Invention had 

| ſubſided, but ſoon gave Way to ſome other 

Deſign which pleaſed by its Novelty for a 

while, and then was neglected like the 5 


former. 


He was ſtill in his uſual Exigencies, having 
no certain Support but the Penſion allowed | 
him by the Queen, which though it might 
have kept an exact Oeconomiſt from Want, was 


3 very far from being ſufficient for Mr. Savage, 
E who had never been accuſtomed to diſmiſs any 


of his A Appetites without the Gratification 


which they ſolicited, and whom nothing but 


Want of Money withheld from partaking 
of every Pleafure that fell within his View, | 


3 Fi 
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His Conduct with regard to his Penſion 
was very particular. No ſooner had he changed 
the Bill, than he vaniſhed from the Sight of 
all his Acquaintances, and lay for ſome Time 
out of the Reach of all the Enquiries that 
Friendſhip or Curioſity could make after him; 


at length he appeared again pennyleſs as before 


but never informed even thoſe whom he ſeem- 


ed to regard moſt, where he had been, nor was 


his Retreat ever diſcovered. 

This was his conſtant Practice An the 
whole Time that he received the Penſion from 
the Queen: He regularly diſappeared and re- 
turned, He indeed affirmed, that he retired 
to ſtudy, and that the Money ſupported him 
in Solitude for many Months ; but his Friends 
declared, that the ſhort Time in which it was 
ſpent ſufficiently confuted his own Account 

of his Conduct, 

His Politeneſs and his Wit ſtill raiſed him 
| Friends, who were deſirous of ſetting him at 
length free from that Indigence by which he 
had been hitherto oppreſſed, and therefore ſo- 
licited Sir Robert Walpole in his Fayour with 
ſo much Earneſtneſs, that they obtained a Pro- 
miſe of the next Place that ſhould become 
vacant, not exceeding two hundred Pounds 
a Year, This Promiſe was made with an 


Promiſe 


uncommon Declaration, that it was not the 


1116 


Promiſe of a Miniſter fo a Petitioner, but of 


a Friend to his Friend. 
Mr. Savage now concluded himſelf ſet at 
Eaſe = ever, and a as "me obſerves 1 in a Poem * 


written 
* The Poet's Dependence 0 on a | Stateſman, which was 


publiſhed in the Gentleman's Magazine, (Vol. VI. 


p. 225.) and Fonraines 11 89 3 the 3 Pa ＋ 
2 

Some ſeem to hint, and others Proof will bring, 

That, from N eglect, my num rous Hardſhips ſpring. 


geek the great Man,” they ery tis then decreed, 


In him if I court Fortune, I ſucceed, 
What Friends to ſecond 2 Who, for me, ſhould ſue, 
Have Int'reſts, partial to themſelves, in View. 

They own my matchleſs Fate Compaſſion draws, 

They all wiſh well, lament, but drop my Cauſe. 
 ——Say, ſhall I turn where Lucre points my Views; 
At firſt deſert my Friends, at length abuſe ? 

But, on leſs Terms, in fans he complies ; - 

Tears bury Years, and Hopes on 2 ariſe; 

I truſt, am truſted on my fairy Gain; 5 

And Woes on Woes attend an endicf Trio, PE} 

Bee Poſts diſpos'd at Will =I have, for theſe, 
No Gold to - a) no Impudence to teaze. * 

All ſecret Service from my Soul J hate; 

All dark Intrigues of Pleaſure, or of State. 
ni Mbere theſe are not what Claim to me belongs; 

Though mine the Muſe and Virtue, Birth and Wrongs 4 
Where lives the Stateſman, ſo in Honour clear, 

To give where he has nought to hope, nor fear? 
 No!—there to ſeek, is but to find freſh Pain: 

The Promiſe broke, renew'd and broke again; 

To be, as Humour deigns, receiv'd, refus'd; © 
By turns affronted, and by turns mus d; 


22 
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written on that Incident of his Life, fruſted and 
was truſted, but ſoon found that his Con- 
fidence was ill-grounded, and this friendly Pro- 
miſe was not inviolable. He ſpent a long Time 
in Solicitations, and at laſt deſpaired and deſiſted. 

He did not indeed deny that he had given 
the Miniſter ſome Reaſon to belieye that he 
ſhould not ſtrengthen his own Intereſt by. ad- 
vancing him, for he had taken Care. to 


diſtinguiſh himſelf in Coffee-Houſes as an 
Advocate for the Miniſtry of the laſt Years 
of Queen Anne, and was always ready to 


juſtify the Conduct, and exalt the Character 


of Lord Bolingbrole, whom he mentions 


with great Regard in an Epiſtle upon Authors, 


which he wrote about that Time, but was 
too wiſe to publiſh, and of which only ſome 
Fragments“ have appeared, inſerted by him 


in the Magazine after his Retirement, - 


To loſe chat Time, which worthier Thoughts require; 


To loſe that Health, which ſhould thoſe Thoughts inſpire ; 


To ftarve on Hope; or, like Camelions, fare 

On mini/terial Faith, which means but Air, 
A Scene will hew—?dll-righteous Viſion haſte) 

"The Meek exalted, and the Proud debas'd !— 

Oh! to be there Jas tread that friendly Shore; 

Where Faſſebocd, Pride and Stateſmen are no wore! | 


From theſe the following Lines are ſeleBed. as an In- 


| ſtance rather of bis Impartiality than Genius. 
Materials which Belief in Gazettes claim, _ 
Looſe ſtrung, run gingling into Hiftry's Name. 


To 


Thick : 


[17] 
To Te-defpein was not, Ana, the Cha- 


Thick as Egyptian Clouds of raining Flies; * " | 
As thick as Worms where Mani corrupting lies; 
As Peſts obſcene that haunt the ruin'd Pile ; 

As Monſters flound'ring in the muddy Nile; 
Minutes, Memoirs, Views and Reviews appear, 
Where Slander darkens each recorded Year. | 
In a paſt Reign is fam'd ſome am rous League; 
Some Ring, or Letter, now reveals th' Intrigue; 


Queens with their Minions work unſeemly Things, "i 


And Boys grow Dukes, when Catamites to Kings? 
Does a Prince die? What Poiſons they — 
No Royal Mortal ſure by Nature dies. 
1s a Prince born? What Birth more baſe believ'd?.. 
Or, what's more ſtrange, his Mather ne'er ain 5 
Thus 1 Oer Truth prevails, K 
And eaſy Minds itmbibe romantic Tales. en 
Some uſurp Names -an Engliſh Garreteer, 
From Minutes forg d, i is Monſie eur Menager. 


 — - Where hear-ſay Knowledge ſits on public Niwes, 


And bold Conjeciure or extols, or blames, . .. 
Spring Party Libels; from whoſe Aſhes dead, 
A Monſter, miſnamꝰd Hi „m, lifts izs Head. 
Contending Factions croud to bear it's 9 us 2 9 
But when once heard, it dies to noiſe no more. 7 
From theſe no Anſwer, no Applauſe from thoſe, 

O'er half they ſimper, and over. half they doze. | 
So when in Senate, with egregious Pate, 

Perks up, ein ſome deep Debate; 
He hems, looks wiſe, tunes then his lab'ring Tan. 

To prove Black White, poſtpone or palm the Vote; 
In ly Contempt, ſome, hear him! hear him! cry; 

; Some yawn, forme ſneer ; none ſecond, none reply. 
hut dare ſuch Miſcreants now ruſh abroad, 
By Blanket, Cane, Pump, Pillory, unaw'd ? i 
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racter of Savage, when one Patronage 
failed, he had recourſe to another. The 
Prince was now. extremely popular, and had 
very liberally rewarded the Merit of ſome 
Writers whom Mr. Savage did not think ſu- 
perior to himſelf, and therefore he da 
to addreſs a Poem to him 

For this Purpoſe. he made Choice of a 
Subject, which could regard only Perſons of 
the higheſt Rank and greateſt Affluence, and 
which Was therefore proper for a Poem in- 


Dare 1 imp Falſhood thus, and plume ber Wing, 
From preſent Characters, and recent Things? | 

Les, whit Untruths ? Or Truths i in what Diſguiſe? | 
What Beyers, and what Oldmixons ariſe? -. 
What Fa#s from all but them and Slander ſcreen'd? 

Here meets a Council, no where elle conven'd. 
There, from Or., come, thick 7 as ſpawns _. 
Letters ne' er wrote, Memorials never on $:. 
To ſecret Conf*rente, never held, they yoke - 

| Treaties ne er plann'd, and Speeches never > IF 

From, Oldmixon, thy Brow, too well we know, 
Like Sin from Satan's, far and wide they go. 

In vain may St. John ſafe in Conſcience fit, 
In vain with Truth confute, contemn with Wit: 
Confute, contemn, amid ſelected Friends; 

There ſinks the Juſtice, there the Satire ends. 

Here through a Centry ſcarce ſuch Leaves uncloſe, 
From Mold and Duſt the Slander facred grows. 

Now none reply where all deſpiſe the Page; 

But __ dumb Scorn deceive no future Age? 


Gentlemen s 9 Sept. 1741. 
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tended to procure the Patronage of a Prince; 
and having | retired for ſome Time to Rich- 
mond, that he might proſecute his Deſign in 
full Tranquillity, without the Temptations of 
Pleaſure, or the Solicitations of Creditors, by 
which' his Meditations were in equal Danger 
of being diſconcerted, he produced | @ Poem 
On public Spirit, wi th regard to public Works. 
The Plan of this Poem is very extenſive, 
and compriſes a Multitude of Topics, each 
of which might furniſh Matter ſufficient for 
a long Performance, and of which ſome have 
already employed more eminent Writers ; 
but as he was perhaps not fully acquainted 
with the whole Extent of his own Deſign, 
and was writing to obtain a Supply of Wants 
too preſſing to admit of long or accurate En- 
| quiries, he paſſes negligently over many pub- 
lic Works, which, even in his own Opinion, 
| deſerved to be more elaborately treated. 
But though he may ſometimes Uifappolae : 
his Reader by tranſient Touches upon theſe 
Subjects, which have often been conſi- 
dered, and therefore naturally raiſe Expecta- 
tions, he muſt be allowed amply to compen 
ſate his Omiſſions by expatiating in the Con- 
clufion of his Work upon a Kind of Benefi- 
cence not yet celebrated by any eminent Poet, 
though it now appears more ſuſceptible of 
— more — to exalt the 
can | Ideas, 
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„enn, and affect the Paſſions, than many of 


thoſe which have hitherto been thought moſt 
worthy of the Ornaments of Verſe. The 
ZSettlement of Colonies in uninhabited Coun. 
tries, the Eſtabliſhment of thoſe in Security 
whoſe Misfortunes have made their own 
Country no longer pleaſing or ſafe,” the Ac 


quiſition of Property without Injury to any, 
the Appropriation of the waſte and luxuriant 
Bounties of Nature, and the Enjoyment of 
thoſe Gifts which Heaven has ſcattered upon 
Regions uncultivated and unoccupied, cannot 
be conſidered without giving Riſe to a great 
Number of pleaſing Ideas, and bewildering 
the Imagination in delightful Proſpects; and, 
therefore, whatever Speculations they may pro- 


duce in thoſe who have confined "themſelves 


to political Studies, naturally fixed the Atten- 


tion, and excited the Applauſe of a Poet. 


The Politician, when he conſiders Men driven 
into other Countries for Shelter, and obliged 


to retire to Foreſts and Deſerts, and paſs their 
Lives and fix their Poſterity in the remoteſt 


Corners of the World, to avoid thoſe Hard- 


| ſhips which they ſuffer or fear in thir. na: 
tive Place, may very properly enquire why 


the Legiſlature does not provide a Remedy 


for theſe Miſeries, rather than encourage an 


Eſcape from them. He may conclude, that 


: the Og of every honeſt Man is a Loss to 


the 
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the Community, that thoſe who ate 7 
without Guilt ought to be relieved, and the 
Life which is overburthened by accidental Ca- 
lamities, ſet at Eaſe by the Care of the Pub- 
lick, and that thoſe, who have by Miſ- 
conduct forfeited their Claim to Favour, ought 


they have injured, than be driven from it. 


Undertaking than that of propofing Laws, 


Schemes of Government Societies which were 


and Perſecution, to Plenty, Quiet, and Se- 


Solitude, and undiſturbed Repoſe. 


Savage has not forgotten amidſt the pleaſing 
Sentiments which this Proſpect of Retire- 
ment ſuggeſted to him to cenſure thoſ Crimes 


| the enormous Wickedneſs of making War 


rather to be made uſeful to the Society which 
But the Poet is employed in a more pleaſing 


which, however juſt or expedient, will never 
be made, or endeavouring to reduce to rational 


formed by Chance, and are conducted by the 
private Paſſions of thoſe who. preſide in them. 
He guides the unhappy Fugitive from Want 


curity, and ſeats him in Scenes of peaceful 


which have been generally committed by the 
Diſcbverers of new Regions, and to expoſe 


upon barbarous Nations becauſe they can- 
not reſiſt, and of invading Countries becauſe 
they are fruitful; of extending Naviga- 
tion only to propagate Vice, and of viſiting 
diſtant Lands only to * them waſte, | 
R He 
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| He has affected the natural Equality of Man- 
kind, and endeavoured to ſuppreſs that Pride 


which inclines Men to imagine that Right i 
the Conſequence of Power“. 
His Deſcription of the various Miſeries 
which force Men to ſeek for Refuge in diſtant 
Countries affords another Inſtance of his Pro. | 
ficiency in the important and extenſive Study 
of human Life, and the Tenderneſs with 
which he recounts them, another Proof of his 
Humanity and Benevolence. ee 

[| It is obſervable, that the Cloſe of this 1 
i diſcovers a Change which Experience had 


0 Learn, future Natives of this promis d Land, 
What your Fore · father: ow d my faving Hand! 
Learn, when Deſpair ſuch ſudden Bliſs ſhall ſee, =p 
Such BG qua Ions am Vatuarmonts.cr + Mx | | no 

Do you the neigbb ring, blameleſs Indian aid, 
Culture what he neglects, not his invade ; 

Dare not, oh! dare not, with arvbitious View, 

Let by my ſpecious Name no Tyrants riſe, 

And cry, while they enſlave, they civilize! 

Why muſt I Afric's ſable Children fee | 
Vended for Slaves, though form'd by Nature free, 
The nameleſs Tortures cruel! Minds invent, 
Thoſe to ſubject, whom Nature equa! meant? 

Ik theſe you dare, albeit unjuſt Succeſs 

 Empow'rs you now unpuniſh'd to opprels, =. 
Revolving Empire you and yours may doom; 

Nome all ſubdued, yet Vandals vanquiſh'd Rome : 

Tes, Empire may revolve, give them the Day, 

And Yoke may Yoke, and Blood may Blood repay. 

7 Publick Spirit. 


4: made 
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made in Mr. Sevage's' Opinions, In a Poem 
written by him in his Youth, and publiſhed in 


bis Miſcellanies, he declares his Contempt of 
the contracted Views and narrow Proſpects 
of the middle State of Life, and declares his 


Reſolution either to tower like the Cedar, or 


be trampled like the Shrub; but in this Poem, 


though addreſſed to a Prince, he mentions this 
| State of Life as comprifing thoſe who ought. 


| moſt to attract Reward, thoſe who merit 


moſt the Confidence of Power, and the Fa- 


miliarity of Greatneſs, and accidentally men- 
tioning this Paſſage to one of his Friends, de- 
clared that in his Opinion all the Virtue of 


Mankind was comprehended in that State. 


In deſcribing Villas and Gardens he did 
not omit to condemn that abſurd Cuſtom 


| which prevails among the Engliſh of per- 
| mitting Servants to receive Money from Stran- 


| gers for the Entertainment that they receive, 


| and therefore inſerted 1 in his Poem theſe Lines : 


but what the flow* ring Pride of Gardens rate, 

| However royal, or however fair: | 
| If Gates which to accels ſhould ſtill give Way, 5 
| Ope but, like Peter's Paradiſe, for Pay. 


If perquiſited Varlets frequent ſtand, _ 
And each new Walk muſt a new Tax demand? | 


| What foreign Eye but with Contempt ſurveys? 


What Muſe ſhall from Oblivion march their Praiſe? 
| R 2 | But 
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But before the Publication of his Per. 
formance he recollected, that the Queen al. 


lowed her Garden and Cave at Richmond to 


be ſhewn for Money, and that ſhe ſo openly 
countenanced the Practice, that ſhe had beſtow. 


ed the Privilege of ſhewing them as a Place of 
Profit on a Man whoſe Merit ſhe valued herſelf 


upon rewarding, though ſhe gave him ny 
the Liberty of diſgracing his Country. 
He therefore thought, with more Prudence 


chan was often exerted by him, that the Publi- 


cation of theſe Lines might be officiouſly repre. 
ſented as an Inſult upon the Queen to whom 
he owed his Life and his Subſiſtence, and that 
the Propriety of his Obſervation would be no 
Security againſt | the Cenſures which the Un. 


ſeaſonableneſs of it might draw upon him; 
he therefore ſuppreſſed the Paſſage in the firl 
Edition, but after the Queen's Death thought 


the ſame Caution no longer ene, and 
reſtored it to the proper Place. 
The Poem was therefore publiſhed | withou 
any political Faults, and inſcribed to the 
Prince, but Mr. Savage having no Friend 
upon whom he could prevail to preſent it to 
him, had no other Method of attracting hi 
Obſervation than the Publication of frequent 


Advertiſements, and therefore received no Re- 


ward from his Patron, however n 00 
other Occaflons, 
; 4 Thi 


Fromm 
This Diſappointment he never mentioned 
without Indignation, being by ſome Means or 
other confident that the Prince was not ig- 
norant of his Addreſs to him, and inſinuated, 
that if any Advances in Popularity could have 
been made by diſtinguiſhing him, he had not 
written without Notice, or without Reward. 
He was once inclined to have preſented 
his Poem in Perſon, and ſent to the Printer 
for a Copy with chat Deſign; but either his 
Opinion changed, or his Reſolution deſerted 


him, and he continued to reſent Neglect f 


without ee to force himſelf into Re- 
gard. | 12 

Nor was the Public much more Wels 
than his Patron, for only ſeventy-two were 
ſold, though the Performance was much com- 


mended by ſome whoſe Judgment in that Kind 
of Writing is generally allowed. But Savage 
eaſily reconciled himſelf to Mankind without 
imputing any Defect to his Work, by obſerving. 
that his Poem was unluckily publiſhed two 
Days after the Prorogation of the Parliament, 
and by Conſequence at a Time when all thoſe 


who could be expected to regard it were in 


the Hurry of preparing for their Departure, 


or engaged in taking Leave of others upon 
5 their Diſmiſſion from public Affairs. 
It muſt be however allowed, in Juſtifica- 


R 


tion of the Public, that this Performance is 
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who received punctually fifty Pounds a Year; 2 
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not the moſt excellent of Mr. Savage's Works, 
and that though it cannot be denied to con- 
tain many ſtriking Sentiments, majeſtic Lines, 
and juſt Obſervations, it is in general not ſuf... 
ficiently poliſhed in the Language, or enlivened 
in the Imagery, or digeſted in the Plan. 

Thus his Poem contributed nothing to the 
Alleviation of his Poverty, which was fuch 
as very few could have ſupported with equal 
Patience, but to which it muſt likewiſe be 
confeſſed, that few would have been expoſed 


Salary which though by no Means equal to 


the Demands of Vanity and Luxury, is yet 


found ſufficient to ſupport Families above 
Want, and was undoubtedly more > than the 


| Neceflities of Life require. 


But no ſooner had he received his Penſion, | 


than he withdrew to his darling Privacy, from 
which he return'd in a ſhort Time to his for- 


mer Diſtreſs, ayd for ſome Part of the Year, 

generally lived by Chance, cating only when 
he was invited to the Tables of his Acquaint- 
ances, from which the Meanneſs of his Dreſs 
often excluded him, when the Politeneſs and 
Variety of his Converſation would have been 


thought a ſufficient Recompence for his En- 


tertainment. | 
He lodged as much by Accident hs dined | 


and pe the Night, ſometimes in mean 


Houſes, 
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Houſes, which are ſet open at Night to any 
caſual Wanderers, ſometimes in Cellars among 
the Riot and Filth of the meaneſt and moſt 
profligate of the Rabble; and ſometimes, 
when he had not Money to ſupport even the 
Expences of theſe Receptacles, walked about 
the Streets till he was weary, and lay down in 
the Summer upon a Bulk, or in the Winter 
with his Aſſociates in Poverty, a the f 
Aſhes of a Glaſs-houſe. _ 

In this Manner were paſſed thoſe Days nd 
thoſe Nights, which Nature had enabled him 
to have employed in elevated Speculations, 
uſeful Studies, or pleaſing Converſation, On 
a Bulk, in a Cellar, or in a Glaſs-houſe among 
Thieves and Beggers, was to be found the 
Author of the Wanderer, the Man of ex- 
alted Sentiments, extenſive Views and curious 
Obſervations, the Man whoſe Remarks on 
Life might have aſſiſted the Stateſman, whoſe. 
Ideas of Virtue might have enlightned the Mo- 
raliſt, whoſe Eloquence might have influenced 
| Senates, and whoſe Delicacy might have po- 
| liſhed Courts. 55 

It cannot be imagined that ſuch Neceſſities 
might ſometimes force him upon diſreputable 
Practices, and it is probable that theſe Lines 
in the Wanderer were occaſioned "0 his Re- 
flections on his own Conduct. 
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Though Mis'ry leads to Fortitude and Truth, 

Unequal to the Load this languid Youth, 

(O! let none Cenſure if untried by Grief, 

Or amidſt Woes untempted by Relief,) 

He ſtoop'd, reluctant, to mean Acts of Shame, 

Which then, ev'n then, he ſcorn'd, and bluſh'd to 
name. 


= Whoever was acquainted with him, was cer. 


tain to be ſolicited for ſmall Sums, which the 
Frequency of the Requeſt made in Time con- 


ſiderable, and he was therefore quickly ſhun. 


ned by thoſe who were become familiar enough 


to be truſted with his Neceflities ; but his 


rambling Manner of Life, and conſtant Appear- 


ance at Houſes of public Reſort, always pro- 


cured him a new Succeſſion of Friends, whoſe 
Kindneſs had not been exhauſted by repeated 
Requeſts, ſo that he was ſeldom abſolutely | 
without Reſources, but had in his utmoſt Exi- 
gences this Comfort, that he always ima- 


gined himſelf ſure of ſpeedy Relief, 
It was obſerved that he always aſked Fa- 
yours of this Kind without the leaſt Submiſſion 


or apparent Conſciouſneſs of Dependence, and 
that he did not ſeem to look upon a Compli- 


ance with his Requeſt as an Obligation that 
deſerved any extraordinary Acknowledgments, 


but a Refuſal was reſented by him as an At- 


front, or complained of as an Injury ; nor 
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did he readily reconcile himſelf to thoſe who 
either denied to lend, or gave him afterwards 
any Intimation, that they expected to be repaid. 
He was ſometimes ſo far compaſſionated 
by thoſe who knew both his Merit and his 
Diſtreſſes, that they received him into their 
Families, but they ſoon diſcovered him to be 
a very incommodious Inmate; for being al- 
ways accuſtomed to an irregular Manner of 
Life, he could not confine himſelf to any 
ſtated Hours, or pay any Regard to the Rules 
of a Family, but would prolong his Conver- 
fation till Midnight, without conſidering that 
Buſineſs might require his Friend's Appli- 
cation in the Morning ; and when he had 
perſuaded himſelf to retire to Bed, was not, 
without equal Difficulty, called up to Dinner; 
it was therefore impoſſible to pay him any 
Diſtinction without the entire Subyerſion of 
all Oeconomy, a Kind of Eſtabliſhment which, 
wherever he went, he an appeared ambi- 
tious to orerthrow. 
It muſt therefore be acknowledged, in Juſti- 95 
fication of Mankind, that it was not always 
by the Negligence or Coldneſs of his Friends 
that Savage was diſtreſſed, but becauſe it was 
in reality very difficult to preſerve him long in 
a State of Eaſe. To ſupply him with Mone 9 
was a hopeleſs Attempt, for no ſooner did he — 14 
ſee himſelf as of a Sum ſuffcient to ſet | 
| him 
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him free from Care for a Day, than he be. 
came profuſe and luxurious. When once he had 


entred a Tavern, or engaged in a Scheme of 
Pleaſure, he never retired till Want of Money 
obliged him to ſome new Expedient. If he 
was entertained in a Family, nothing was any 


longer to be regarded there but Amuſements 


and Jollity ; wherever Savage entered he im- 
mediately expected that Order and Buſineſ 
ſhould fly before him, that all ſhould thence- 
forward be left to Hazard, and that no dull 


Principle of domeſtic Management ſhould be 


oppoſed to his Inclination, or intrude upon hi 


Gaiety. 


His Diſtreſſes, however afflictive, never 


dejected him; in his loweſt State he wanted 


not Spirit to aſſert the natural Dignity of 
Wit, and was always ready to repreſs that 


Infolence which Superiority of Fortune in- 


cited, and to trample that Reputation which 


roſe upon any other Baſis than that of Me- 


tit: He never admitted any groſs Familiari- 
ties, or ſubmitted to be treated otherwiſe than 


8s an equal. Once when he was without 
Lodging, Meat, or Cloaths, one of his Friends, 


a Man not indeed remarkable for Moderation 
in his Proſperity, left a Meſſage, that he de- 
fired to ſee him about nine in the Morning. 


Savage knew that his Intention was to aſſiſt 
him, but was very much diſguſted, that he 


| ſhould 
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ſhopld preſume to preſcribe the Hour of his 
Attendance, and, I believe, refuſed to viſit 
him, and rejected his Kindneſs. . 
The ſame invincible Temper, whether 
Firmneſs or Obſtinacy, appeared in his Con- 
duct to the Lord Tyrconnel, from whom he 
very frequently demanded that the Allowance 
which was once paid him ſhould be reſtored, 
but with whom he never appeared to enter- 
tain for a Moment the Thought of ſoliciting 
E Reconciliation, and whom he treated at 
once with all the Haughtineſs of Superiority, 
and all the Bitterneſs of Reſentment. He 
wrote to him not in a Stile of Suppli- 
cation or Reſpect, but of Reproach, Me- 
nace, and Contempt, and appeared determined, 
it he ever regained his Allowance, to hold it 
only by the Right of Conqueſt. e 
As many more can diſcover, that a Man is 
riches than that he is wiſer than themſelves, 
Superiority of Underſtanding is not ſo readily 
acknowledged as that of Fortune; nor is that 
Haughtineſs, which the Conſciouſneſs of great 
Abilities incites, borne with the fame Submiſſi- 
on as the Tyranny of Affluence; and therefore 
Savage, by aſſerting his Claim to Deference 
and Regard, and by treating thoſe with Con- 
tempt whom better Fortune animated to rebel 
gagainſt him, did not fail to raiſe a great 
Number of Enemies in the different Claſſes of 
8 2 Mankind. 


. 


. 
Mankind. Thoſe who thought themſelves 
raiſed above him by the Advantages of Riches, 
hated him becauſe they found no Protecti- 
on from the Petulance of his Wit. Thoſe 


who were eſteemed for their Writings feared 


him as a Critic, and maligned him as a Rival, 

and almoſt all the ſmaller Wits were his pro- 
feſſed Enemies. 

Among theſe Mr. Millar ſo far indulged 
his Reſentment as to introduce him in a Farce, 

and direct him to be perſonated on the Stags 


in a Dreſs like that which he then wore; a 


mean Inſult which only infinuated, that Sa- 
vage had but one Coat, and which was there- 


fore deſpiſed by him rather than reſented ; for 
though he wrote a r pgs againſt Millar, 


he never printed it: and as no other Perſon 
ought to proſecute that Revenge from which 


the Perſon who was injured deſiſted, I ſhall not 


preſerve what Mr. Savage ſuppreſſed ; of which 
the Publication would indeed have been a 


Puniſhment too ſevere for ſo en an 


Aſſault. 


The great Hardſhips of Poverty were to 
Savage not the Want of Lodging or of Food, 
but the Neglect and Contempt which it drew 
upon him. He complained that as his Affairs 
grew deſperate he found his Reputation for 
Capacity viſibly decline, that his Opinion in 
Queſtions of Criticiſm was no longer re- 
garded, 
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carded, when his Coat was out of Faſhion ;' ' 
and that thoſe who in the Interval of 515 


Proſperity were always encouraging him to 


great Undertakings by Encomiums on his Ge- 


nius and Aſſurances of Succeſs, now received 


any Mention of his Deſigns with Coldneſs, 
thought that the Subjects on which he pro- 
poſed to write were very difficult; and were 
ready to inform him, that the Event of a 


poem was uncertain, chat an Author ought to 
employ much Time in the Conſideration of 


his Plan, and not preſume to ſit down to 


write in Confidence of a few curſory Ideas, 


and a ſuperficial Knowledge; Difficulties were 
ſtarted on all Sides, and he was no longer 
qualified for any Performance wg the Volunteer 
1% WE. | 


Yet even this Kind of Onder never de- 


preſſed him; for he always preſerved a ſteady 


Confidence in his own Capacity, and believed 
nothing above his Reach which he ſhould at 
| any Time earneſtly endeavour to attain, He 


formed Schemes of the fame Kind with re- 
gard to Knowledge and to Fortune, and flat- 
| tered himſelf with Advances to be made in 


Science, as with Riches to be enjoyed in 
| ſome diſtant Period of his Life. For the Ac- 
| quifition of Knowledge he was indeed far 
better qualified than for that of Riches ; for 
| he was naturally e and deſirous of 
5 the 
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the Converſation of thoſe from whom any 
Information was to be obtained, but by no 
Means ſolicitous to improve thoſe Oppottu- 
nities that were ſometimes offered of raiſing 
his Fortune; and he was remarkably retentive 
of his Ideas, which, when once he was in Poſ. 
ſeſſion of them, rarely forſook him; a Quality 
which could never be communicated to his 
Money. | 

While he was thus wearing out bis EY in 
Expectation that the Queen would ſome time 
recollect her Promiſe, he had Recourſe to the 
uſual Practice of Writers, and publiſhed Pro- 
poſals for printing his Works by Subſcription, 
to which he was encouraged by the Succeſs 
of many who had not a better Right to the 
Favour of the Public; but whatever was the 
Reaſon, he did not find the World equally in- 
clined to favour him, and he obſerved with 
ſome Diſcontent, that though he offered his 
Works at half a Guinea, he was able to procure 
but a ſmall Number in Compariſon with thoſe 
who ſubſcribed twice as much to Duck, 
Nor was it without Indignation that he 
ſaw his Propoſals neglected by the Queen, who 
patroniſed Mr. Duck's with uncommon Ar- 
dour, and incited a Competition among thoſe 
who attended the Court, who ſhould moſt 
promote his Intereſt, and who ſhould firſt 


offer a Subſcription, This was a Diſtinction to 


which 
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which Mr. Savage made noScruple of aſſerting 


that his Birth, his Misfortunes, and his Ge- 


nius gave him a fairer Title, than could be 
pleaded by him on whom it was conferred. 


Savage's Applications were however not 


univerſally unſucceſsful; for ſome of the No- 


bility countenanced his Deſign, encouraged his 
Propoſals, and ſubſcribed with great Libera- 
lity. He related of the Duke of Chandos 
particularly, that, upon receiving his Propoſals, 


he ſent him ten Guineas. 

But the Money which his Subſcriptions 
afforded him was not leſs volatile than that 
which he received from his other Schemes ; 
| whenever a Subſcription was paid him he 


went to a Tavern, and as Money ſo collected 
is neceſſarily received in ſmall Sums, he never 


was able to fend his Poems to the Preſs, but 


for many Years continued his Solicitation, and 


ſquandered whatever he obtained. 


This Project of printing his Works was 
frequently revived, and as his Propoſals grew _ 


obſolete, new ones were printed with freſher 


Dates. To form Schemes for the Publica- 


tion was one of his favourite Amuſements, 


nor was he ever more at Eaſe than when 
with any Friend who readily fell in with his 
Schemes, he was adjuſting the Print, forming the 

| Advertiſements, and regulating the Diſperſion 

| of his new Edition, which he really intended 
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ſome time to publiſh, and which, as long Ex- 
perience had ſhewn him the Impoſſibility af 
printing the Volume together, he at laſt de- 


termined to divide into weekly or monthly 
Numbers, that the Profits of the firſt might 


ſupply the Expences of the next. 


Thus he ſpent his Time in mean Expe. 


dients and tormenting Suſpenſe, living for the 


greateſt Part in Fear of Proſecutions from his 


Creditors, and conſequently ſkulking in ob- 


ſcure Parts of the Town, of which he wx 


no Stranger to the opp Corners. But 


wherever he came his Addreſs ſecured him 
Friends, whom his Neceſſities ſoon alienated, 
ſo that he had perhaps a more numerous Ac- 
quaintance than any Man ever. before attained, 
there being ſcarcely any Perſon eminent on any 
Account to whom he was not known, or 
whoſe Character he was not in ſome Degree 


able to delineate. _ 


To the Acquiſition of. this extenſive Ac- 


quaintance every Circumſtatice of his Life 
contributed. He excelled i in the Arts of Con- 


verſatief;*. and therefore willingly praiſed 
them : He had ſeldom any Home, or even 


a Lodging in which he could be private, and 
therefore was driven into public Houſes for 


the common Conveniences of Life, and Sup- 


ports of Nature, He was always ready to 
Pomply- with every Invitation, having no Em- 


ployment 


n 
ployment to withhold him, and often no Mo- 
ney to provide for himſelf; and. by dining 
with one Company, he never failed of  obtain- 
ing an Introduction into another, 

Thus diſſipated was his Life, ind thus ca- 
ſual his Subſiſtence; yet did not the Diſtraction 
of his Views hinder him from Reflection, nor 
the Uncertainty of his Condition depreſs his 
Gaiety. When he had wandered about with- 
out any. fortunate Adyenture, by which he 
was led into a Tavern, he ſometimes retired 
into the Fields, and was able to employ his 
Mind in Study to amuſe it with pleaſing Ima- 
ginations ; and ſeldom appeared to be melan- 
choly, but when ſome ſudden Misfortune 
had juſt fallen upon him, and even then in a 
few Moments he would diſentanglę himſelf 
from his perplexity, adopt the Subject of Con- 
verſation, and apply his Mind wholly to the : 
Objects that others preſented to it. | 
This Life, unhappy as it may be already 
* imagined, was yet imhitter'd in 1738, with 

new Calamitjes. The Death of the Queen 

deprived him of all the Proſpects of Prefer- 
ment with which he had ſo long entertained 
his Imagination ; and as Sir Robert IM alpoleé 
had before given him Reaſon to believe that 
he never intended the Perſormance of his Pro- 
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miſe, he was now 7 oned n to Fore 


tans..:;....: 
He was, haweves at that time, ſupports <4 


by a Friend; and as it was not his Cuſtom to 
look out for diſtant Calamities, or to feel any 
other Pain than that which forced itſelf upon. 
his Senſes, he was not much afflicted at his 

Loſs, and perhaps « comforted himſelf that bis 


Penſion would be now continued without the 
annual Tribute of a Panegyric. _ 


Another Expectation contributed like wiſe 
to ſupport him; he had taken a Reſolution 
to write a ſecond Tragedy upog the Story of 
Sir Thomas Overbury, in which he preſerved 2 
few Lines of his former Play; but made a to- 


tal Alteration of the Plan, added new Inci-· 


dents, and introduced new Chatacters ; ſo that 
it was 2 new Tragedy, n not a Revival of the 


former. 


Many of his Friends blamed Nn tor not. 
making Choice of another Subject; but i in Vin- 


gication of himſelf, he aſſerted, that it was not 


eaſy to find a better; and that he thought it 
his Intereſt to extinguiſh the Memory of the 
firſt Tragedy, which he could only do by 
writing one leis defective upon the ſame Story; 


py which he ſhould entirely defeat the Artifice 


of the Bookſellers, who after the Death of any 


Author of Kean, are Weir induſtrious 
to 


of” 15 1 
is fell bis Works, by uniting his worſt Po. 
uicns with his beſt, 

In the Execution of this Scheme however; 
he proceeded. but lowly, and probably only 
employed himſelf 1 upon it when he could find 
no othet Amuſement; but he pleaſed himſelf 
with countin the Profits, and perhaps ima- 

gined; * that the theatrical Reputation which 
he was about. to acquite, would be equivalent 
to all that he had loſt by the Death of his Pa- 
troneſs. 

He did not in Confidence of his apptoaching 
Riches neglect the Meaſures proper to ſecure the 
Continuatice of his Penſion though ſome ofhis 
Fayourers thought him. culpable for omitting 
| to write on her Death; but on her Birth Day 
next Year, he gave a Proof of the Solidity of his 
Judgment; and the Power of his Genius. He 
| knew that the Track of Elegy had been fo long | 
beaten, that it was impoſſible to travel in it 
without treading i in the Footſteps of thoſe who 
had gone before him; and that therefore it was 
neceſſary that he might diſtinguiſh himſelf 
from the Hetd of Encomiaſts, to find out ſome 
new Walk of funeral Panegyrico © 

This difficult Task he performed in ſuch 4 
Manner, that his Poem may be juſtly ranked 
among the beſt Pieces that the Death of 
Princes has * aced. By transferring. the 
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Mention of her Death to her Birth Day, he 


has formed a happy Combination. of Topics 


which any other Man would have thought 5 it 
very difficult to connect in one View; but 
which he has united in ſuch a Manner, that 
the Relation between them appears natural ; 

and it may be juſtly ſaid that what no other 
Man would have thought on, it now ea 


ſcarcely poſſible for any Man to miſs * 


The 
Fo exhibit a Specimen of the Beauties of this Pozny 
the LN Paſſages are ſelected. 

Oft has the Muſe, on this diſtinguiſh'd Day, 
Tun'd to glad Harmony the vernal Lay; 
But, O lamented Change ! The Lay.muſt flow | 
From grateful Rapture now, to grateful Woe, 
She, to this Day, who joyous Luſtre gave, 
Deſcends for ever to the filent Grave, 5 

She born at once to charm us and to mend, 
Of human Race the Pattern and the Friend. 

_ ---- And, thou, bright Princeſs! ſeated now on a high 

Next one, the faireſt Daughter of the Sky, 

Whoſe warm-felt Love is to alt Beings —_ 

Thy Siſter Charity! next her thy Throne; 

See at thy Tomb the Virtues weeping lie! 
There in dumb Sorrow ſeem the Arts to die. 

So were the Sun o'er other Orbs to blaze, 
And trom our World, like thee, withdraw his Rays, 
No more to viſit where he warm'd before, 

All Life muſt ceaſe, and Nature be no more. 
Yet ſhall the Musk a heav'nly Height eſſay, 

Beyond the Weakneſs mix'd with mortal Clay ; - 

Beyond the Loſs, which, tho' ſhe bleeds to ſee, 


'Tho' ne'er to be redeem'd the Loſs of thee ; 
5 Beyond 
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The Beauty of this peculiar Combinatiori 
of Images is ſo maſterly, that it is ſufficient 
to ſet this Poem above Cenſure; and there- 
ſore it is not neceſſary to mention many other 


delicate Touches which. may be found in it, 


and which would deſeryedly - be admired: in 
any other Performance. 


To theſs Prof of his Genius may be added; 


from the ſame Poem, an Inſtance of his Pru- 
dence, art eee for which he was not ſo 


often diſtinguiſhed ; he does not forget * to re- 
mind the King in the moſt delicate and artful 


Manner of Sha his Penſion. 


; Beyond ev'n this, ſhe hails with joyous Lay, 
Thy better Birth, thy firſt true natal Day; 
A Day, that ſees Thee born, beyond the Tomb, 
| To endleſs Health, to Youth's eternal Bloom, 
Born to the mighty Dead, the Souls ſublime” 
Of ev'ry famous Age, and ev'ry Clime, 
To Goodneſs fixed by Truth's unvarying Laws; 


| Io Blifs thatknows no Period, knows no Pauſe——- 
Save when thine Eye, from yonder pure Serene, 


Shads a ſoft Ray on this our gloomy Scene. 


* --——-Deign one Look 1 more Ah! See thy Conſort 
Wiſhing. all Hearts, except his own, to dow; | 
Lo! ſtill he bids thy wonted Bounties flow 
To weeping Families of Worth and Woe. 
He ſtops all Tears, however faſt they riſe, 
Save thoſe, thar ſtill muſt fall from grateful Eyes * 
And ſpite of Griefs, that ſo ufurp his Mind, 
Still watches o'er the Welfare of Mankind, 


With 


Wi 
1 


Coaduct by 


accuſed or af] 
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With regard to the Succeſß of this Ad: 
de he was for ſome Time in Suſpenſe; but 
was in no great Degtee ſollicitous about it; 
and eotitinued his Labour upon his new Thi: 
gedy with great Trahquillity, till the Friend, 
who: had for a cofſiderable time ſupported 


him, removing his Family to another Place 


took Octaſion to diſmiſs him. I then became 
neceſſary to enquire more diligentty what was 
determined iff his Affair, having [Reaſon to 
ſuſpett that no great Favour was interded him, 


becauſe he Had not received his Penſion af the 
uſual Time. 100 10: 13 


I is faid, that he did not taks thoſs Method 


of cctrieving bis Intereſt which were moſt likely 


to ſucceed 5. and ſome of thoſe who-were em- 
ployed in the Exchequer, cautioned him a- 


gainſt too much Violence in his Proceedings; 


but Mr. Savage: who ſeldom. regulated his 
the Advice of others, gave way to 
is Paſſion, arifdetnianded of Sit Nobert Wal: 


pole? at his Levee;t the Reaſon ofthe Diftinction 


that was made between him and the other 
Penſiorters of the Queen,” with 4 Degree of 


| Roughneſs which perhaps determined: trim to 


withdraw what had been only delayed. 


Whatever was. the. Crime of 1 which TP was 
Qed, and whatever Influence 
was implozes againſt. ley 92 aer ſoon 

oP _aftek 


14304 
aſtet an Account chat took from him all Hopes 


of tegaining his Penſion z and he had now no 
proſpect of Subſiſtenee but from his Play. „ 
and he knew no Way of Living for the Time | 
required to finiſh it. ; 
| Sopeculiar were the Misfortunes of this Min, 
HO an Eſtate and Title by a particular 
Law, expoſed and abandoned by a Mother, de- 
frauded by a Mother of a Fortune which his 
Father had allotted him, he enter d the World 
without a Friend; and though his Abilities 
faced themſelves into Eſteem and Reputation, 
be was never able to obtain any real Ad van- 
tage, and whatever Proſpects aroſe, were 
always intercepted as he began to approach 
them. The King's Intentions in his Favour 
were fruſtrated; his Dedication to the Prince, 
whoſe Generoſity on every other Occaſion was 
eminent, procured him no Reward; Sir Robert 
Malpole who valued himſelf upon keeping his 
| Promiſe to others, broke it to him without 
Regret; and the Bounty of the Queen Was, 
alter her Death, withdrawn from N an 
from him only. | 
Such were his Misfortunes, which yet he bore 
not only with Decency, but with Cheerful- 
neſs, nor was his Gaicty clouded even by his 
laſt Diſappointments, though he was in a ſhort 
lime reduced: to the loweſt Degree of Di. 
ſtreſs 


Notice that at a Collte-Hook ſome Cloathy 


might ſpare the Perplexity of acknowledging 
the Benefit; but though the Offer was fo far 


| Ceremonies, which Mr. Savage ſo much re 


clined to enter the Houſe, till the Cloaths that 


he expreſſed his Concern for the miſerabli 
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ſtreſs; and often wanted both Lodging and 
Food. At this Time he gave another Inftance 
of the inſurmountable Obſtinacy of his Spirit; 
his Cloaths were worn out, and he received 


and Linen were left for him ; the Perfon 
who ſent them, did not, T believe, inform 
him to whom he was to be obliged, that he 


generous, it was made with ſome Neglect of 
ſented, that he refuſed the Preſent, and de. 


had been deſigned for him were taken away, 
His Diſtreſs was now publickly known, 
and his Friends, therefore, thought it proper 
to concert ſome Meaſures for his Relief; and 
one of them wrote a Letter to him, in which 


withdrawing of bis Penſion; and gave him 
Hopes that in a ſhort Time, he ſhould find 
himſelf ſupplied with a Competence, without 
any Dependence on thoſe little Greatures which 
we are pleaſed to call the Great. 


The Scheme propoſed for this happy and 


independent Subſiſtence, was, that he ſhould 


retire into Wales, and receive an Allowance 


of f Pounds a Year, to be raiſed by a Sub- 
ſcription 


W 
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ſeription, on which he was to live privately 


in a cheap Place, without aſpirirtg any more to 


Affluence, or baving wy farther Care of Re- 
putation. 


This Offer Mr. Savage gladly accepted, tho' 
with Intentions very different from thoſe of his 
Friends; for they propoſed, that he ſhould 
continue an Exile from London for ever, and 
ſpend all the remaining Part of his Life 
| at Swanſea ; but he deſigned only to take the 
Opportunity, which their Scheme offered him, 
of retreating for a ſhort Time, that he might 
prepare his Play for the Stage, and his other 
| Works for the Preſs, and then to return to 
London to | exhibit - his Tragedy, and live 
upon the Profits of his own Labour. 

With regard to his Works, he propoſed very 
great Improvements, which would have re- 
| quired much Time, or great Application; and 
when he had finiſh'd them, he deſigned to do 
Juſtice to his Subſcribers, by publiſhing 
them according to his Propoſals. 

As he was ready to entertain himſelf with 
future Pleaſures, he had planned out a Scheme 
of Life for the Country, of which he had no 
Knowledge but from Paſtorals and Songs. He 
imagined that he ſhould be tranſported to 
Scenes of flow ry Felicity, like thoſe which one 
| go has reflected to another, and had projected 

Rs 


3 per- 


4 perpetual Round of innocent Pleaſures, of 


| proach'd by a Friend for ſubmitting to live 
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which he ſuſpected no 1 from "ey 
or Ignorance, or Brutality, _ 

With theſe ExpeQations he was 1 05 en. 
chanted, that when he was once gently re- 


upon a Subſcription, and adviſed rather by 
a reſolute Exertion of his Abilities to ſupport 


himſelf, he could not bear to debar himſelf 


from the Happineſs which was to be found in 


the Calm of a Cottage, or loſe the Opportu- 
nity of liſtening without Intermiſſion, to the 


Melody of the Nightingale, which he beliey'd 
was to be heard from every Bramble, and 


which he did not fail to mention as a very 
important Part of LEE: e of a an 


13 
While this Scheme was ripening, his 


Friends directed him to take a Lodging in 
the Liberties of the Fleet, that he might be 
| ſecure from his Creditors, and fent him every 


Monday a Guinea, which he commonly ſpent 
before the next Morning, and truſted, after his 


uſual Manner, the remaining Part of the Week 


to the Bounty of Fortune. 
He now began very ſenſibly to feel the 
Miſcries of Dependence : Thoſe by whom he 


was to be ſupported, began to preſcribe to 


knew 


him with an Air of Ae, which he 


rr tos foods wad e . cc ..]) ) cou a 


——— 


1951 


knew not how decently to reſent, nor patiene- 


ly to bear; and he ſoon difoojerad from the 
Conduct of moſt of his Subſcribers, that he 
was yet in the Hands of Little Greatures, 
Of the Inſolence that he was obliged to 
ſuffer, he gave many Inſtances, of which none 
appeared to raiſe his Indignation to a greater 
Height, than the Method which was taken 
of furniſhing him with Cloaths. Inſtead of 
conſulting him and allowing him to ſend to 
2 Taylor his Orders for what they thought 
proper to allow him, they propoſed to fend. 
for a Taylor to take his Meaſure, and then 
to conſult how they ſhould equip him. 
This Treatment was not very delicate, nor 
was it ſuch as Savage s Humanity would | 
have ſuggeſted to him on a like Occafion; but 


it had ſcarcely deſerved mention, had it not, 
by affecting him in an uncommon Degree, 


ſhewn the Peculiarity of his Character. Upon 
hearing the Deſign that was formed, he came 


to the Lodging of a Friend with the moſt vio- 


lent Agonies of Rage; and being asked what 
it could be that gave him ſuch Diſturbance, 
he replied with the ytmoſt Vehemence of 


W Indignation, „That they bad ſent for a 


Taylor to meaſure him.“ 
How the Affair ended, was never enquired, 
for fear of renewing his Uneaſineſs. It is pro- 
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bable that, upon Recollection, he ſubmitted 


with a good Grace to what he could not a+ 
void, and that he diſcovered no A 
where he had no Power. 


He was, however, not humbled 1 to implici 
and univerſal Compliance; for when the Gen- 
tleman, who had firſt informed him of the De. 
fign to ſupport him by a Subſcription, at- 


tempted to procure a Reconciliation with the 


Lord Tyrconnel, he could by no Means be 


prevailed upon to comply with the Meaſures 


that were propoſed. 
A Letter was written for him to Sir Will 
liam Lemon, to prevail upon him to interpoſe 
his good Offices with Lord Tyrconnel, in 
which he ſolicited Sir Milliam's Aﬀtitance 


for a Man who really needed it as much as 


any Man could well do; and informed him, 


that he was retiring for ever to a Place where 


he ſhould no more trouble his Relations, 
Friends, or Enemies; he confeſſed, that his 
Paſſion had betrajed him to Ge Conduct, 
with Regard to Lord Tyrconnel, for which he 


| could not but heartily ask his Pardon; and 


as he imagined Lord Tyrconnel's Paſſion might 


be yet fo high, that he would not receive 4 
Letter from him, begg'd that Sir Willian 


would e to ſoften him; and expreſſed 
his 
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his Hopes, that he would comply with his 
Requeſt, and that ſo ſmail a Relation would 
10 harden his Heart againſt him. 

That any Man ſhould. preſume to dictate a 
Letter to him, was not very agreeable to 
Mr. Savage; and therefore he was, before he 
had opened it, not much inclined to approve 
it. But when he read it, he found it con- | 
tained Sentiments entirely oppoſite to his own» 
and, as he aſſerted, to the Truth, and therefore 
inſtead of copying it, wrote his Friend a 
Letter full of Maſculins Reſentment and 
warm Expoſtulations. He very juſtly ob- 
ſeryed, that the Style was too ſupplicatory, 
and the Repreſentation too abject, and that 
he ought at leaſt to have made him complain 
with the Dignity of à Gentleman in Diſtreſs. 
He declared that he would not write the Pa- 
ragraph in which he was to ask Lord Tyrcon- 
nel's Pardon; for he deſpiſed his Pardon, and 
therefore could not heartily, and would not hy 6 
critically ask it, He remarked, that his Friend 

made a very unreaſonable Diſtinction between 
himſelf and him; for, ſays he, when you men- 
tion Men of high Rank in your own Garalter, 
they are thoſe little Creatures whom we are 
pleaſed to call the Great ; but when you ad- 
 drefs them in mine, no Servility i is ſufficiently 


ne. He then with great Propriety ex- 
yu 
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plained the ill Conſequences might he ex 
from ſuch a Letter, which his Relations would 
print in their own Defence, and which would 
for ever be produced as a full. Anſwer to all 
that he ſhould allege againſt them; for he 
always intended to publiſh a minute Account 
of the Treatment which he had reccived, 


Gentleman by whom this Letter was drawn 
up, that he yielded to Mr. Savage's Reaſons, 
and agreed that it ought to be ſuppreſſed. 
After many Alterations and Delays, a Sub, 
ſcription was at length raiſed which did not 
amount to fifty Pounds a Year, though twenty 
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Generoſity of Mankind, that what had been 


bl: not now be effected by Application and In- 
10 tereſt ; and Savage had a great Number to 


; | court 1 to obey. for a Penſion leſs than that 
mn which Mrs. Oldfield paid him without exact- 
It ing any Servilities. 

[| Mr. Savage however was ſatisfied, and willing 
Wil to retire, and was convinced that the Allow- 
If ance, though ſcanty, would be more than 
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cording to the exacteſt Rules of F rugality; for 


than 
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It is to be remembered to the Honour of the 


were paid by one Gentleman; ſuch was the 


done by a Player without Solicitation, could 
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ſufficient for him, being now determined to 
commence a rigid Oeconomiſt, and to live ac- 


Hung was in his Opinion more contemptible 


— —  F>- 


[11] 
than a Man, who, * he knew his Income, 


exceeded it, and yet he confeſſed that In. 
ſtances of ſuch Folly, were too common, and 


lamented, that ſome Men were not to be 
ttuſted with their own Money. 

Full of theſe ſalutary Reſolutions, he left 
Landon, in July 1739, having taken Leave 
with great Tenderneſs of his Friends, and 
parted from the Author of this Narrative 
with Tears in his Eyes. He was furniſhed 
with fifteen Guineas, and informed, that they 
would be ſufficient, not only for the Expence 
of his Journey, but for his Support in Wales 
for fome Time ; and that there remained but 
little more of the firſt Collection. He promiſed 
a ſtrict Adherence to his Maxims of Parſimony, 
and went away in the Stage Coach; nor did 
his Friends expect to hear from him, till he 
informed them of his Arrival at Swanſea. 

But when they leaſt expected, arrived à 
Letter dated the fourteenth Day after his 
Departure, in which he ſent them Word, that 
he was yet upon the Road, and without Mo- 
ney ; and that he therefore could not proceed 
| without a Remittance. They then ſent him 
the Money that was in their Hands, wittr 
which he was enabled to reach Briſtol, from 
| whence he was to go to Swanſea by Water. 
At Briſtol he found an Embargo laid upon 
| the SO lo that he could not immediately 5 
| ob- 
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by his Letters, that they withdrew, however 


ſtinguiſhed in that Country, among whom he 
has celebrated Mr Powel and Mrs. Jones, 


two As were wanting » when he left London, 


© * cn 
obtain a Paſſage; and being therefore obliged 
to ſtay there ſome Time, he, with his —_ 
Felicity, ingratiated himſelf with many of the 
principal Inhabitants, was invited to their 
Houſes, diſtinguiſhed at their publick 
Feaſts, and treated with a Regard that grati- 


fy'd his Vanity, and therefore "_ engaged 
his Affection. 


He began very andy: after his Retirement 


to complain of the Conduct of his Friends in 
London, and irritated many of them ſo much 


honourably, their Contributions; and it is be- 
lie ved, that little more was paid him than the 
twenty Pounds a Year, which were allowed 
him by the Gentleman who propoſed tet Sub- 
ſeription. 

After ſome Stay at Briſtol, be retired to 
Swanſea, the Place originally propoſed for 
his Reſidence, where he lived about a Year 
very much diffatisfied with the Diminution of 
his Salary ; but contracted, as in other Places 
Acquaintance with thoſe who were moſt di- 


by ſome | Verſes which he inſerted | In the 
Gentleman's Magagine. 


Here he completed his Tragedy, of which 


and 
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aid was deſirous of coming to Town to bring 
it upon the Stage. This Deſign was very 
warmly oppoſed, and he was adviſed by his 
chief BenefaQor to put it into the Hands of 
Mr Thomſon and Mr Mallet, that it might 
be fitted for the Stage, and to allow his 
Friends to receive the Profits, out of which 
an annual Penſion ſhould be paid him. 
This Propoſal he rejected with the utmoſt 
Contempt. He was by no Means convinced 
that the Judgment of thoſe to whom he was 
required to ſubmit, was ſuperior to his own. 
He was now determined, as he expreſſed it, 
to be no longer kept in Leading-ſtrings, and 
had no elevated Idea of his Bounty, who 
propoſed to penſion him out of the Profits of 
his own Labours. ; 
He attempted in Wales to promote a Sub- 
ſcription for his Works, and had once Hopes 
of Succeſs; but in a ſhort Time afterwards, 
formed a Reſolution of leaving that Part of 
the Country, to which he thought it not 
reaſonable to be confined, for the Gratifica- 
tion of thoſe, who having promiſed him a 
liberal Income, had no ſooner baniſhed him 
to a remote Corner, than they reduced his 
Allowance to a Salary ſcarcely equal to tlie 
Neceſſit ies of Life. 
His Reſentment of this Treatment, which, 
in his own Opinion, at leaſt, he had not deer 
X ved, 
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ved, was ſuch that he broke off all Corre. 
ſpondence with moſt of his Contributors, and 
appeared to conſider them as Perſecutors and 
Oppreſſors, and in the latter Part of his Life, 
declared, that their Condu@ toward bim, 
ſince his Departure from London, had Beer 
Perfidiouſneſs improving on Perfidiouſueſs 
and Inhumanity on Inhumaniy. 

It is not to be ſuppoſed, that the Neceſſities 
of Mr Savage did not ſometimes incite him to 

ſatirical Exaggerations of the Behaviour of 

thoſe by whom he thought himſelf reduced 
to them. But it muſt be granted, that the 
Diminution of his Allowance was a great 
Hardſhip, and, that thoſe who withdrew their 

1 SGiubſcription from a Man, who, upon the 
b i Faith of their Promiſe, had gone into a Kind 

it of Baniſhment, and abandoned all thoſe by 
whom he had been before relieved in his 
Diſtreſſes, will find it no caly Task to vindi- 
cate their Conduct. 

It may be alleged, and, perhaps, juſtly, 
that he was petulant and contemptuous, tlat 
he more frequently reproached his Subſcri- 
bers for not giving him more, than thanked 

them for what he received; but it is to be 
remembred, that this Condi; and this is the 
worſt Charge that can be drawn up againſt 
him, did them no real Injury; and that it, 
- Aha ought rather to have been piticd 
than 
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than reſented, at leaſt, the Reſentment that 
it might provoke ought to have been gene- 
tous and manly; Epithets which his Conduct 
will hardly- deſerve, that ſtarves the Man 
whom he has perſuaded to put himlelf into 
his Power. 
It might have been reaſdeiably demanded 
by Savage, that they ſhould, beſore they had 
taken away what they promiſed, have re- 
placed him in his former State, that they 
ſnhould have taken no Advantages from the 
Situation to which the Appearance of their 
Kindneſs had reduced him, and that he ſhould 
have been re- called to London, before he was 
abandoned. He might juſtly reprefadt” that 
he ought to have deen conſidered as a Lion 
in the Toils, and demand to be releaſed be- 
fore the Dogs ſhould be looſed upon him. 
He endeavoured, indeed, to releaſe him- 
ſelf, and with an Intent to return to Londor, 
went to Briſtol, where a, Repetition of the 
Kindneſs which he had formerly found, in- 
vited him to ſtay. He was not only carreſſed 
and treated, but had a Collection made for 
him of about thirty Pounds, with which it 
had been happy if he had immediately de- 
parted for London; but his Negligence did 
not ſuffer him to Ger, that ſuch Proofs 
of Kindneſs were not often to be expected, 
and that this Ardour of Beneyolence was in. 
. a great 


[7 6). 
a great Degree, the Effect of Novelty, and 
might, probably, be every Day leſs; 
and, therefore, he took no Care to im. 
prove the happy Time, but was encouraged 
by one Fayour to hope for another, till at 
length Generoſity was exhauſted, and Offi. 
ciouſneſs wearied. 

Another Part of his Miſconduct was the 
Practice of prolonging his , Viſits, to unſea- 
ſonable Hours, and diſconcerting all the Fa. 


millies into which he was admitted. This was 


an Error in a Place of Commerce which all 
the Charms of his Conyerſation could not com- 
penſate; for what Trader would purchaſe 
ſuch airy Satisfaction by the Loſs of ſolid 
Gain, which muſt be the Conſequence of Mid- 
night Merriment, as thoſe Hours which were 
gained at Night, were generally loſt in the 
Morning 2 # 

'Thus Mr a after the Curiolry of 
the Inhabitants was gratified, found the Num- 
ber of his Friends daily decreaſing, perhaps 
without ſuſpecting for what Reaſon their 
Conduct was altered, for he ſtill continued 
to harraſs, with his nottums] Intruſions, thoſe 
that yet countenanced him, and admitted 
him to their Houſes, 

But he did not ſpend all the Time of his 
Reſidence at Briſtol, in Viſits or at Taverns ; 
for he ſometimes returned to his Studies, and 


be- 
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began ſeveral conſiderable Deſigns. When be 
felt an Inclination to write, he always retired 
from the Knowledge of his Fricnds, and la 


hid in an obſcure Part of the Suburbs, till i 
found himſelf again deſirous of 


to which it is likely that Interyals of Ab. 
ſence made him more welcome. | 
He was always full of his Deſign of fe- 

turning to Landon to bring his Tragedy upon 
the Stage; but having neglected to depart 
with the Money that was raiſed for him, 

he could not afterwards procure à Sum ſuf- 
ſcient to defray the Expences of his Jour- 
ney ; nor, perhaps, would a freſh Supply have 
had any other Effect, than, by putting imme. 
diate Pleaſures in his Power, to haye driven 
the Thoughts of his Journey out of his Mind. 

While he was thus ſpending the Day in con- 
triying a Scheme for the Morrow, Diftreſs ſtole 
upon him by imperceptible Degrees. His Con- 
dag had already wearied ſome of thoſe who 
were at firſt enamoured of his Converſation; 
but he might, perhaps, ſtill. have devolved 
to others, whom he might have entertained 
with equal Succeſs, bad not the Decay of his 
Cloaths made it no longer conſiſtent with 
their Vanity to admit him to their Tables, or 

to aſſociate with him in publick Places. He 
| now began to find every Man ſrom home at 


no 


whoſe Houſe he called; and mo, therefore, 1 


| [159]. 

no longet able to procure the Neceſſuries of 
Life, but "wandered about the Ton lighted 
and neglected, in queſt of a Dinner, which he | 


did not always obtain. 

To complete his Miſery, he was perſued 
by the Officers for ſmall Debts which he had 
contracted; and was, therefore, obliged to 
withdraw "Fol the ſmall Number of Friend: 
from whom he had ſtill Reaſon to hope for 
Fayours. His Cuſtom was to lye in Bed the 
greateſt Part of the Day, and to go out in 
the Dark with the utmoſt Privacy; and after 
having paid his Viſit, return again before 
Morning to his Lodging, which was in the 
Garret of an obſcure Inn. 

Being thus excluded on one _; and con- 
fined on the other, he ſuffered the utmoſ! 
Extremities of Poverty, and often faſted { 
long, that he was ſeized with Faintneſs, and 
had loſt his Appetite, not being able to bear 
the ſmell of Meat, till the Action of his 
Stomach was reftored by a Cordial. 

In this Diſtreſs he received a Remittance 
of five Pounds from London, with which hc 
provided himſelf a decent Coat, and determi- 
ned to go to London, but ankeppily ſpent 
his Money at a favoutite Tavern. Thus was 
he again confined to Briſtol, where he was 
every Day hunted by Bailiffs. In this Exi- 
gence he once more found a Friend, who 

, | TD het. 
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ſheltered him in his Houſe, though at the uſual 


Inconveniences with which his Company was 
attended; for he could neither be perſuaded 
to go to bed in the N ight, nor to riſe i in 


the Day. 


It is obſervable, that in theſe various FO 


of Miſery, he was always diſengaged and 
cheerful ; he at ſome Times perſued. his Studies, 
and at others continued or enlarged his epiſto- 

lary Correſpondence, nor was he ever 1o far 
dejected as to endeavour to procure an Encreaſe 
of his Allowance, by any other Methods 

than Accuſations and Reproaches. 

He had now no longer any Hopes of Aſ- 

ſidſtance from his Friends at Briſtol, who as 

Merchants, and by Conſequence ſufficiently 
ſtudious of Profit, cannot be ſuppoled to have 
look'd with much Compaſſion upon Negligence 


and Extrayagance, or to think any Excellence 


equivalent to a Fault of ſach Conſequence as 
Neglect of Oeconomy. It is natural to imagine, 


that many of thoſe who would have relieved 
his real Wants, were diſcouraged from the Ex- 
ertion of their Benevolence, by Obſeryation of 
the Uſe which was made of their Favours, 
and Conviction that Relief would only be mo- 


mentary, and that the ſame Neceſſity would 
quickly return. 

At laſt hequitted the Houſe of his Friend, 
and returned to his Lodging at the Inn, {till in- 


tending 


n 
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tending to ſet out in a few Days ſor 4 
but on the tenth of January 1742-3, having 
been at Supper with two of his Friends, 
he was at his Return to his Lodgings arreſted 
for a Debt of about eight Pounds, which he 
owed at a Coffee-Houſe, and conducted to ' 
the Houſe of a Sheriff's Officer. The Account 
which he gives of this Misfortune in a Let- 
ter to one of the Gentlemen with whom he 
had ſupped, "4 two remarkable to be omit. 
ted. 

It was not a little unfortunate or 1 me, 
« that I ſpent yeſterday's Evening with you: 
&« becauſe the Hour hindered me from enter- 
« ing on my new Lodging; however, I have 
* « now got one; but ſuch an one, as I be- 
s eve Nobody would chuſe. 
N I was arreſted at the Suit of Mrs Read 
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4! * Juſt as I was going up Stairs to Bed, at 
ö „Mr Bowyer's;' but taken in fo private a 
Ft Manner, that I believe Nobody at the 
1 « White Lyon is appriſed of it. 'Tho' I let 
fl <« the Officers know the Strength (or rather 
» Weakneſs of my Pocket) yet they treated 
1 me with the utmoſt Civility, and even when 
BY they conducted me to Confinement, twas in 
if « ſuch a Manner, that I verily believe I could 
13 « have eſcaped, which I would rather be 
1 „ ruined than have done; notwithſtanding 
10 „ the whole Amount of my Finances was but 


bl 5 three Pence ieee. TE i In 
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« Tn the firſt Place I muſt inſiſt, that you 
« will induſtriouſly conceal this from Mrs 
7 $———F83 becauſe I would not have her 
00 good Nature ſuffer that Pain, which, I 
« know, ſhe would be apt to feel on this Oc- 
“ cafion, 

« Next Iconjure you, dear Sir, by all the Ties 
« of Friendſhip, by no Means to have one 
« uneaſy Thought on my Account; but to 
« have the lame Pleaſantry of 88 
« and unruffled Serenity of Mind, which 


« (God be praiſed !) I have in this, and have 


« had in a much ſeverer Calamity. Further- 
% more, I charge you, if you value my Friend- 


« ſhip as truly as I do yours, not to utter, or 


« eyen harbour the leaſt Reſentment againſt 


« Mrs Read. J believe ſhe has ruin'd me, 
but J freely forgive her; and (tho! T will 
cc never more have any Intimacy with her) 
„ would, at a due Diſtance, rather do her an 


“Act of Good, than ill Will. Laſtly, (par- 


« don the Expreſſion) I avſolutely command 
you not to offer me any pecuniary Aſſiſtance, 


nor to attempt getting me any from any 


* on any other Occaſion, you may, dear 


« * queſt, than that of a peremptory Command. 
1 4 + How- 


one of your Friends. At another Time, or 


Friend, be well el, I would rather 
write to you inthe e Stile of a Re- 
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« Howeyer, that my truly valuable Friend 
may not think I am too proud to ask a Pa. 
your, let me entreat you to let me haye 
your Boy to attend me for this Day, not 
only for the Sake of ſaving me the Expence 
of Porters; but for the Delivery of ſome 
Letters to People, whoſe Names I would 

not haye known to Strangers. | 
The civil Treatment I have thus far 
met from thoſe, whoſe Priſoner Iam, makes 
me thankful to the Almighty, that, tho 
He has thought fit to viſit me (on my 
Birth-night) with Affliction; yet (ch is 
his great Goodneſs !) my Affliction is not 
without alleyiating Circumſtances. I mur- 
mur not, but am all Reſignation to the 


divine Will, As to the World, I hope 


that I ſhall be endued by Heaven with 


that Preſence of Mind, that ſerene Dignity | 
in Misfortune, that conſtitutes the Cha- 


racter of a true Nobleman; a Dignity tar 
beyond that of Coronets; a Nobility ariſing 


from the juſt Principles of Philoſophy, 
refined and exalted, by thoſe of Chriſtianity, 
He continued five Days at the Officer's, in 


Hopes that he ſhould be able to procure 
Bail, and avoid thc Neceſſity of going to Pri- 


fon. The State in which he paſſed his Time, 


and the Treatment which he received, are 


very juſtly expreſſed by him in a Lette 


which 


[163] 
which he wrote to a Friend; © The whole 
% Day, ſays he, has been eniployed in vari- 
« ous People's filling my Head with their 
« fooliſh chimerical Syſtems, which has ob- 
« liged. me coolly (as far as Nature will ad- 
« mit) to digeſt, and accommodate myſelf to, 
every different Perſon's Way of thinking; 
« hurried from one wild Syſtem to another, 
«till it has quite made a Chaos of my Ima- 
0 gination, and nothing done - Promiſed — 
« diſappointed - Order'd to ſend every hour, 
* from one part of the Town to the c- 
ther. — 

When his Friends, who had hitherto ca- 
refſed and applauded, found that to give 
Bail and pay the Debt was the ſame, they 
all refuſed to preſerve him from a Priſon, at 
the Expence of eight Pounds ; and therefore 
after having been for ſome Time at the Of- 
ſicer's Houſe, at an immenſe Expence, as he 
obſerves in his Letter, he was at length re- 
moved to Newgate. 

This Expence he was enabled to ſupport, 
by the Generoſity of Mr Na/fb at Bath, who 
upon receiving from him an Account of his 
Condition, immediately ſent him five Gui- 
neas, and promiſed to promote his r 
tion at Bath, with all his Intereſt. 

By his Wore to lewgate, he obtained | 
at leaft a Freedom from Suſpenſe, and Reſt 


Y 2 from 
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from the diſturbing Viciſſitudes of Hope and 
Diſappointment ; he now found that his 
Friends were only Companions, who were wil. 
ling to ſhare his Gaiety, but not to partake 
of his Misfortunes; and therefore he no longer 
expected any Aſſiſtance from them. 

It muſt however be obſerved of one Gen- 
tleman, that he offered to relaſe him by pay- 
ing the Debt, but that Mr Savage would not 
conſent, I ſuppofe, becauſe he thought he 
had been before too burthenſome to him. 

He was oftered by ſome of his Friends, 
that a Collection ſhould be made for his En- 
largement, but he 7reated the Propoſal, and 

declared'®; * that he foould again treat it, with 
Diſdain. As to writing any mendicant Let 
ters, he had two high a Spirit, and deter. 
mined only to write to ſome Miniſters of State 
20 try to regain his Penſion. 

He continued to complain Þ of thoſe that 
had ſent him into the Country, and objected 
to them, that he had 4% the Profits of his 
Play which had been finiſhed three Tears, 
and in another Letter declares his Reſolution 
to publiſh a Pamphlet, that the World * 
know how he had been uſed. 

This Pamphlet was never written, for he 
in @ very inort Time recover d his uſual Tran- 

Ig | quillity, 

In a Letter alter his Coaſinement. 

+ Letter Jan. 15. 


) 
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quillity, and * applied himſelf to 
more inoffenſive Studies. He indeed ſteadily 
declared, that he was promiſed an yearly Al- 
| lowance of fifty Pounds, and never received 
half the Sum, but he ſeemed to reſign him- 
ſelf to that as well as to other Misfortunes, 
and loſe the Remembrance of it in his Amuſe- 
ments, and Employments. , 
The Chearfulneſs with which he bore his 
Confinement, appears from the following Let- 
ter which he wrote Jan. zoth, to one of his 
Friends 1 in London. 


No write to you from my Confinement 
in Newgate, where J have been ever fince 


Monday laſt was Sevu-night; and where I 
enjoy myſelt with much more T ranquillity 


than I have known for upwards of a twelve. 

month paſt; having a Room entirely to my- 
ſelf, and perſuing the Amuſement of my 

poetical Studies, uninterrupted and agreeable 
to my Mind. I thank the Almighty, I am 
now all collected in myſelf, and tho my Per- 
ſon is in Confinement, my Mind can expa- 
tiate on ample and aſcful Subjects, with all 
the Freedom imaginable. I am now more 
converſant with the Nine than ever; and if, 
inftead of a Newgate Bird, I may be al- 
lowed to be a Bird of the Maſs, I aſſure 
vou, Sir, I ſing very freely in my Cage ; 
ſometimes — - in the plaintive Notes of 

the 
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the Nightingale; but, at others, in the 


166 
chearſul Strains of the Lark. —— 


In another Letter he obſeryes, that he 


ranges from one Subje& to another without 


confining himſelf to any particular Task, and 
that he was employed one Week upon one 
Attempt, and the next upon another, 

Surely the Fortitnde of this Man deſerves, 
at leaſt, to be mentioned with Applauſe, and 
whatever Faults may be imputed to him, the 
Virtue of ſuffering well cannot be denied 
him. The two Powers which, in the Opinion 
of Epiftetus, conſtituted a wife Man, are 
thoſe of bearing and forbearmg, which it can. 
not indeed be affirmed to have been equally 

poſſeſſed by Savage, and indeed the Want of 
_ obliged him very frequently to Practiſe 
the other, 
| He was treated by Mr Dagg, the Keeper 
of the Priſon, with great Humanity; was 
ſupported by him at his own Table without 
any certainty of Recompenſe, had a Room 
to himſelf, to which he could at any Time 
retire from all Diſturbance, was allowed to 


ſtand at the Door of the Priſon, and ſome- 


times taken out into the Fields ſo that he 


ſuffered fewer Hardſhips in the Priſon, than 
he had been accuſtomed to undergo in the 


greateſt part of his Life. 


: <4 


Ihe 


L207. 

The Keeper did not confine his Beneyo- 
lence to a gentle Execution of his Office, 
but made ſome Overtures to the Creditor 
for his Releaſe, but without Effect; and con- 
tinued, during the whole Time of his Im- 


priſonment to treat him with the utmoſt Ten- 


derneſs and Civilit y. 
Virtue is undoubtedly moſt laudable in that 


State which makes it moſt difficult; and there- 
fore the Humanity of a Goaler, certainly de- 


ſerves this publick Atteſtation; and the Man 


whoſe Heart has not been hardencd by tuch 


an Employment, may be juſtly propoſed as a 
Pattern of Benevolence. If an Inſcription 


was once engraved to. the honeſt Toll-gatherer, 


leſs Honours ought not to be paid 79 the teu 
der Coaler. 


Mr. Savage very e received 


Viſits, and ſometimes Preſents from his Ac- 
quaintances, but they did not amount to a 
Subſiſtence, for the greater Part of which he 
was indebted to the Generolity of this Keeper; 
but theſe Favours, however they might endear 
to him the particular Perſons, from whom he 


received them, were very far from impreſſing 
upon his Mind any advantageous Ideas of 
the People of Briſtol, and therefore he 
thought he could not more properly employ 


himſelf in Priſon, than in writing the following 


Poem. 


1 O N. 
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LONDON and BRISTOL * delineated. 


W © Sea- port cities mark Britannia's 
Fame, 
And theſe from Commerce different Honours 
claim. 
What different Honours ſhall the Muſes pay, 
While one inſpires and one unfunes the Lay? 
Now ſilver Is bright'ning flows along, 
Echoing from Oxford's Shore each claſſic 

Song; 5 
Then weds with Tame; and theſe, O London, 
ſee 

Swelling with naval Pride, the Pride of Thee! 
Wide deep unſullied , meand' ring 
CC 

And bears thy Wealth on mild majeſtic Tides, 

Thy Ships, with gilded Palaces that vie, 

In glitt'ring Pomp, ſtrike wond'ring Chind's 
3 

And thence returning bear, in ſplendid State, 

To Britain's Merchants, India's caftem 
Freight. 

India, her Treaſures from her weſtern Shores, 
Due at thy Feet, a willing Tribute pours; 
Thy warring Navies diſtant Nations awe, 
And bid the World obey thy righteous Law. 

Thus 


* The Author preferr'd this Title to that of London 


«nd Briſtol compared ; which, when he began the Piece, 
he intended to prefix to it. 


| (is) 
Thus ſhine thy marily Sons of lib'ral Mind; 
Thy Change EY yet as Courts re 
| fin'd ; 
Councils, like Senates that enforce Debate 
With fluent Eloquence and Reaſon's Wei gt. 


Whoſe Patriot Virtue, lawleſs Pow'r con- 


trouls; 
Their Britiſh emulsting Roman Souls. 
Of theſe the worthieft till ſelected ſtand, 
Still lead the Senate, and ſtill ſave the Land 
Social, not ſelfiſh, here, O Learning trace 
Thy Friends, the Loyers of all human Race ! ! 


In a dark Bottom ſunk, O Briſtol now, 
With native Malice, lift thy low'ring Brow! 
Then as ſome Hell-born Sprite, i in mortal 
5 Guiſe, 
Borrows the Shape of Goodneſs and belies, 
All fair, all ſmug to yon proud Hall invite, 
To feaſt all Strangers ape an Air polite / 
From Cambria drain d, or Eland 8 weſtern 
Coaſt, 
Not elegant yet coſtly Banquets boaſt! 
Revere, or ſeem the Stranger to revere; 
Praiſe, fawn, profeſs, be all Things but fincere ; 
Infidious now, our boſom Secrets ſteal, 
And theſe with ſly ſarcaſtic Sneer reveal. 
Preſent we meet thy ſneaking treach'rous 
Smiles ; 


| The harmleſs Abſent ſtill thy Sneer reviles ; | 
8 : Such 
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Such as in Thee all Parts ſuperior find; 
The Sneer that marks the Fool and Knaye 
combin'd. 
When melting Pity. wou'd afford Relief, 
The ruthleſs Sneer that Inſult adds to Grief 
What Friendſhip can'ſt thou boaſt ? what 
Honours claim 2 | 
To Thee each Stranger owes aninjurd Name. 
What Smiles thy Sons muſt in their Foes ex- 
cite? 
Thy Sons to whom all Diſcord is Delight ; 
From whom eternal mutual Railing flows; 
Who in each others Crimes, their own expoſe; 
Thy Sons, tho' craity; deaf to Wiſdom's 
Call; 
Deſpiſing all Men and deſpis'd by all. 
Sons, while thy Clifs a ditch-like River 
la ves, 
Rude as thy Rok, and muddy as thy 
Wayes; | 
Of Thoughts as narrow as of Words immenſe; 
As full of Turbulence as void of Senſe : 
Thee, Thee what ſenatorial Souls adorn ? 
Thy . Natives fure wou d prove a Senate's 
r 
Do Strangers deign to ſerve Thee 2 what 
their Praiſe? 
Their gen'rous Services thy Murmurs raiſe. 
W hat Fiend malign, that o'er thy Air preſides, 
Around from Breaſt to Breaſt inherent glides, 


And 


[wm] 
And, as he glides, there ſcatters in a Trice 
The lurking Seeds of ey'ry rank Device? 
Let foreign Youths to thy Indentures run! 
Each, each will prove, in thy adopted Son, 
Proud, pert and dull Tho e once 
from Schools, 
Will ſcorn all Leaming sas all Virtue's Rules; | 


And, tho by Nature friendly, honeſt &- 


brave, 
Turn a fly, ſelfiſh,  fimp ring, ſharping | 
| Knave. 
Boaſt petty-Courts, Where fiead of fluent | 
: Eaſe; 


Of cl Precedents and learned Pleas ; 
'Stead of ſage Council in the dubious Cruſe, 


Attorneys chatt'ring wild, . the 
„ 


So ſhameleſs Quacks, ad Doftor' 15 Rights 
„ 
Of Jargon and of Poiſon form a Trade. 8 
So canting Coblers, while from Tubs they 
F 
Buffoon the Goſpel they pretend to preach. 


Boaſt petty Courts, Whence Rules new Ri- 
gour draw; 5 


Unknown to Nature's 85 to vines Law ; 3 
Quirks that explain all ſaving Rights away, 
To giye th' e and the —— 
Prey. | 


bk 
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Is there where Law too rig'rous may 455 
ſcend? 
Or Charity her kindly Hand extend | ? 
Thy Courts, that ſhut when Pity wou'd re- 
dreſs, 
Spontaneous open to infli Diſtreſs. 
Try Miſdemeanours all thy Wiles em» 
loy, 
Not to chaſte the Offender but 1 
Bid the large lawleſs Fine his Fate forctell ; 
Bid it beyond his Crime and Fortune fivell, 
Cut off from Service due to kindred Blood 
To private Welfare and to public Good, 
Piticd by all, but thee, he ſentenc d lies; 
Impriſon d languiſhes, impriſon d dies, 
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Boaſt ſwarming Veſſels, whoſe Plebtian 
State 

| Owes not to -Merchants but Machanice 

Freight. 

Boaſt nought but Pedlar Fe l War 8 

Alarms, 

VU nknown to Glory, as unknown to Arms. 


Boaſt 


Boaſt thy baſe 7. oljey, and thy tum pi 
Dogs; 

Thy Hallier's Horſes and thy human Hogs 4 Y 

Upſtarts and Muſhrooms, proud, relentleſs 
Heat; 

Thou Blank of Sciences! Thou Dearth of 

ö 

Such Foes as Learning of once was doom d to 
tee; .: 

Huns, Goths, and J. andals were but Types 
of Thee. 


N great Briſtol, in 1 all-righteous 
Ways, | 
And let one Juſtice heighten yet thy Praiſe; 
Still ſpare the Catamite and foinge the 
S/N 
And be, whate'er Gomorrah was before. 


When he bd brought this Poem to its 
preſent State, which, without conſidering the 
Chaſm, is not perfect, he wrote to London an 
Account of his Deſign, and informed his 
Friend, that he was determined to print it 
with his Name z but enjoined him not to 
com- 


* A Place where the Merchants uſed to meet to tranſact 
their Affairs before the Exchange was erected. See Gen- 
tleman's Magazine. Vol. xiii. p. 495. 
I Aullier's are the Perſons who drive or own the | 

dledges, which are here uſed inſtead of Carts, 
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communicate his Intention to his Briſtol 
Acquaintance. The Gentleman ſurpriſed at his 
Reſolution, endeavoured to diſſuade him from 
publiſhing it, at leaſt, from prefixing his Name, 

and rd, that he could not reconcile the 
Injunction of Secrecy with his Reſolution to 
own it at its firſt Appearance. To this Mr 
Savage returned an Anſwer agreeable to his 
Character in the following Terms. 


“J received yours this Morning and not 
« without a little Surprzie at the Contents. 
„To anſwer a Queſtion with a Queſtion, 
4 you ask me concerning London and Briſtol, 
y will I add delineated > Why did Mr 


8 « Waolafon add the ſame Word to his Reli- 
« gion of Nature? I ſuppoſe that it was 
« his Will and Pleaſure to add it in his Caſe; 
«and it is mine to do ſo in my Own. You 
« are pleaſed ta tell me, that you underſtand 
* not, why Secrecy is injoin'd, and yet I in- 
5 tend to ſet my Name to it. My Anſwer 
| 21 have my private Reaſons; which I 
© am not obliged to explain to any One. 
« You doubt, my Friend Mr S——— 
© would not approve of it—And what is it 
| eto me whether he does or not? Do you 
4 r that Mr $-——— is to diQate to 
BK me ? If any Man, who calls himſelf my 
7, Friend, ſhould aſſume ſuch an Air, I 
* would ”m_ at his Friendſhip with Con- 


* tempt. 
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tc tempt: You ſay, I ſeem to think ſo by not 
« letting him know it—And ſuppoſe I do, 
« what then? Perhaps I can give Reaſons 
« for that Diſapprobation, very foreign from 
« what you would imagine. You go on in 
“ ſaying, ſuppoſe, I ſhould not put my Name 
«to it—My Anſwer is, that I will not ſup= 


« poſe any ſuch Thing, being determined to 

© the contrary ; neither, Sir, would I have 
i you ſuppoſe, that I applied to you for 
« Want of another Preſs: Nor would I 


« have you imagine, that I owe Mr $——— 
Obligations which I do not.” 


Such was his Imprudence and ſuch his ob- 
ſtinate Adherence to his own Reſolutions, 


however abſurd. A Priſoner ! ſupported by 
Charity! and, whatever Inſults he might 
have received during the latter Part of his 
Stay in Briſtol, once careſſed, eſteemed, and 


preſented with a liberal Collection, he could 
forget on a ſudden his Danger, and his Obliga- 


tions, to gratify the Petulance of his Wit, or 

the Eagerneſs of his Reſentment, and pub- 

liſh a Satire by which he might reaſonably 
expect, that he ſhould alienate thoſe wo 


then ſupported him, and provoke thoſe whom 
he could neither reſiſt nor eſcape. 


This Reſolution, from the Execution of 
which, it is probable, that only his Death 


could have hindered him, is ſufficient to ſhow, 


ho- 
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how much he diſregarded. all Conſiderations 
that oppoſed his preſent Paſſions, and how 
readily he hazarded all future Adyantages for 
any immediate Gratifications. - Whatever 
was his predominant Inclination, neither 


Hope nor Fear hinder'd him from comply. 
Ing with it, nor had Oppoſition any other 


Effect than to heighten his Aut and irri- 
tate his Vehemence. | 
This Performance + laid aide, 


While he was employed in ſoliciting Aſſiſtance 
from ſeveral great Perſons, and one Interrup- 


tion ſucceeding another hinder'd him from 


_ ſapplying the Chaſm, and perhaps from re- 


touching the other Parts, which he can 


hardly be imagined to have finiſhed, in his 
own Opinion; for it is very unequal, and ſome 


of the Lines are rather inſerted to rhyme to 
others than to ſupport or improve the Senſe; 


but the firſt and laſt Parts are worked up 


with great Spirit and Elegance.” 

His Time was ſpent in the Priſon for the 
moſt part in Study, or in receiving Viſits; 
but ſometimes he deſcended to lower Amuſe- 
ments, and diverted himſelf in the Kitchen 
with the Converſation of the Criminals; for it 
was not pleaſing to him to be much without 
Company, and though he was very capable 
of a judicious Choice, he was often contented 


with the firſt that olkred; for this he was 


ſome· 


tm) 
ſvtactimes reproved by his Frierids who found 
him ſurrounded with Felons; but the Re- 
proof was on that as on other Occaſions 
thrown away; he continued to gratify hims 
ſelf, and to {ct very little Value on the Opi- 
nion of others. _ 

But here, as in every other Scene of his 
Life, he made uſe of ſuch Opportunities as 
occur'd of benefiting thoſe who were more 
miſerable than himſelf, and was always ready 
to perform any Offices of * to his 
fellow Priſoners. 
Fe had now ceaſed from correſponding 
with any of his Subſcribers except one, who 
yet continued to remit him the twenty 
Pounds a Year which he had promiſed him, 
and by whom it was expected, that he would | 
have been in a very ſhort Time enlarged, 
becauſe he had directed the Keeper to _— 
after the State of his Debts. 
However he took Care to enter his N ame 
according to the Forms of the Court, that 
the Creditor migbt be obliged to make him 
ſome Allowance, if he was continued a Priſo- 
ner, and when on that Occaſion he appeared 
in the Hall was treated with very unuſual 
Reſpets. 

But the Reſeritment of the City was after- 
wards raiſed by ſome Accounts that had been 
your of the Satire, and he was informed that 

BD, „ ; ſome 
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ſome of the Merchants intended to pay the 
Allowance which the Law required, and to 
detain him a Priſoner at their own Expence. 
This he treated as an empty Menace, and 
perhaps might have haſten'd the Publication, 
only to ſhew how much he was ſuperior to 


their Inſults, had not all his Schemes becn 


ſuddenly deflroyed. 

When he had been ſix Months in Priſon he 
received from one of his Friends in whole 
Kindneſs he had the greateſt Confidence, and 
on whoſe Aſſiſtance he chiefly depended, a 
Letter that contained a Charge of very a- 
trocious Ingratitude, drawn up in fuch Terms 
as ſudden Retentment dictated. Mr Savage 
returied a very ſolemn Proteſtation of his 
Innocerice, but however appeared much di- 
ſturbed at the Accuſation. Some Days after- 
wards he was ſeized with a Pain in his Back 


and Side, which as it was not violent was not 
ſuſpected to be dangerous; but growing dai- 


ly more languid and dejected, on the 25th of 
July he confined himſelf to his Room, and a 


Fever ſeized his Spirits. The Symptons grew 


every Day more formidable, but his Condi- 
tion did not enable him to procure any Aſ- 
ſiſtance. The laſt Time that the Keeper ſaw 


him was on July the 31ſt, when Savage ſeeing 
him at his Bed- ſide faid, with an uncommon 


461 
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yo, Sir, but after a Pauſe, moved his Hand 
ina melancholy Manner, and finding himſelf. 
unable ta recollect what he was going to 
communicate, ſaid Tis gone. The Keeper 
ſoon after left him, and the next Morning 
he died. He was buried in the Church- yard 
of St Peter, at the Expence of the Keeper. 
Such were the Life and Death of Richard 


Savage, a Man equally diſtinguiſhed by his 


Virtues and Vioes, and at once remarkable 
for his Weakneſſes and Abilities. 


He was of a middle Stature, of a thin 


Habit of Body, a long Viſage, coarſe Fea- 


tures, and melancholy Aſpect; of a grave and 


manly Deportment, a ſolemn Dignity of Mien, 
but which upon a nearer Acquaintance ſoft- 
ened into an engaging Eaſineſs of Manners, 


His Walk was ſlow, and bis Voice tremulous 


and mournful. He was cafily excited to Smiles, 


but very ſeldom provoked to Laughter, 
His Mind was in an uncommon Degree yi- 


gorous and active. His Judgment was ac- 


curate, his Apprehenſion quick, and his Me- 


mory * tenacious, that he was frequently Bids + 


ſerved to know what he had learned from 
others in a ſhort Time better than thoſe by 


whom he was informed, and could frequently 


recollect Incidents, with all their Combination 


of Circumſtances, which few would have re- 
a garded at the preſent Time; but which the 


a: Quick. 
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Quickneſs of his Apprehenſion impreſſed ops 
on him. He had the peculiar Felicity, that 
his Attention never deſerted him; he was 
preſent to every Object, and regardful of the 
- moſt trifling Occurrences. He had the Art 
of eſcaping from his own Reflections and 
accomodating himſelf to eyery new Scene, 

To this Quality is to be imputed the Ex- 
tent of his Knowledge compared with the 
{mall Time which he ſpent in viſible Endea- 
yours to acquire it. He mingled in curſory 
Converſation with the ſame Steadineſs of At- 
tention as others apply to a Lecture, and, a- 
midſt the Appearance of thoughtleſs Gayety, 
| loft no new Idea that was ſtarted, nor any 
Hint that could be improved. He had therefore | 


made in Coffee-houſes the ſame Proficiency as 


others in Studies; and it is remarkable, that 


the Writings of a Man of little Education 


and little Reading have an Air of Learning 
ſcarcely to be found in any other Performan- 
ces, but which perhaps as often obſcures a as 
embelliſhes them. | 
His Judgment was eminently exat both : 
with regard to Writings and to Men. The 
Knowledge of Life was indeed his chief At- 
tainment, and it is not without ſome Satisfacti- 
on, that I can produce the Suffrage of Savage 
in favour of human Nature, of which he ne- 
Ver appeared to entertain ſuch odious Ideas, 


as 
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as ſome Wh * had neither his Judge. 
ment nor Experience have publiſhed, cither- 


in Oſtentation of their Sagacity, Vindication of | 


their Crimes, or Gratification of their Ma. 
lies: 

His Method of Life particularly qualifed 
him for Converſation, of which he knew, how 
to practiſe all the Graces. He was neyer ve- 
hement or loud, but at once modeſt and eaſy, 


open and reſpectful, his Language Was vi- 


vacious and elegant, and equally happy up- 


on grave or humorous Subjects. He was 


generally cenſured for not knowing when to 
retire, but that was not the Defect of his 
Judgment, but of his Fortune; when he left 
his Company he was frequently to ſpend the 
remaining Part of the Night in the Street, 


or at leaſt was abandoned to gloomy: Reflecti- 
ons, which it is not ſtrange that he delayed 
as long as he could, and ſometimes for- 
got en he 2 7 10 others Pain to avoid it ag 


ſelf. 


' cannot be aid, that he inde Ut of his 
Abilities for the Dire&ion of his own Con- 
duct; an irregular and diſſipated Manner f 

1 had made him the Slave of every Paſſion 
that happened to be excited by the Preſence 
of its Object, and that Slavery to his Paſſ- 
ons reciprocally produced a Life irregular and 
diſlipated., He was not Maſter of his own | 
| : Motions, 3 


} 
| 

| 
1 

| 
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Motions, nor could promiſe any Thing for 
the next Day. 


With Regard to his Oeconomy, lg 
can be added to the Relation of his Life: he 


appeared to think himſelf born to be ſup- 
ported by others, and diſpenſed from all Ne- 
ceſſity of providing for himſelf ; he therefore 
neyer , proſecuted any Scheme of Ad vantage, 
nor endeayoured even to ſecure the Pro- 
fits which his bogs, might haye afforded 


him. 


His Temper was in conſequence of the 
Dominion of his Paſſions uncertain and capri- 


cious; he was eaſily engaged, and eaſily diſ- 


guſted; but he is accuſed of retaining his 


Hatred more e than his Bene vo- 
lence, - 
He was compaſſionate both by Nature and 
Principle, and always ready to perform Of- 
 ficesof Humanity; but when he was proyoked, 
and very ſmall Offences were ſufficient to 
proyoke him, he would proſecute his Re. 


venge with the utmoſt Acrimony till his Paſ- 
ſion had ſubſided. 


His Friendſhip was therefore of little ve 


lue; for though he was zealous in the Support 
or Vindication of thoſe whom he loved, yet 


it was always dangerous to truſt him, becauſe 


ä he conſidered himſelf as diſcharged by the firſt 
ne from all Ti ics of Honour or Gra- 


titude; 


— 
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titude; and would betray thoſe Secrets which 
in the Warmth of Confidence had been im- 
parted to him. This Practice drew upon him 
an univerſal Accuſation of Ingratitude; nor 
can it be denied that he was very ready to 
ſet himſelf free from the Load of an Obli- 
gation ; for he could not bear to conceiye him- 
ſelf in a State of Dependence, his Pride be- 
ing equally powerful with his other Paſſions, 
and appearing in the Form of Infolence at 
One time and of Vanity at another. Vanity 
the moſt innocent Species of Pride, was moſt 
frequently predominant : he could not eaſily | 
leave off when he had once began to men- 
tion himſelf or his Works, nor ever read 
his Verſes without ſtealing his Eyes from 
the Page, to diſcover in the Faces of his Au- 
dience, how they were affected with any fa- 
=O Cr 
A kinder Name than that of Vanity ought 
to be given to the Delicacy with which he 
was always careful to ſeparate his own Merit 
from every other Man's; and to reje& that 
Praiſe to which he had no Claim, He did 
not forget, in mentioning his Performances, to 
mark every Line that had been ſuggeſted or 
amended, and was ſo accurate as to relate that 
he owed three Words in THE WAN 
. DEREKRK, to the Advice of his Friends. 


His 
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His venctty w was * but with tittls 
| Feaſon ; his Accounts, tho' not indeed always | 
the fine; were generally conſiſtent. W hen he 
loved any Man, he ſupprefs'd all his Faults, and 
hen he had been offended by him, concealed 
all his Virtues : but his Characters were ge- 
nerally true, ſo far as he proceeded; tho it 
cannot be denied that, his Partiality might 
- have ſometimes the Effect of Falfchood. 
In Caſes indifferent he was zealous for 
Virtue, Truth and Juſtice; he knew very 
well the Neceſlity of Goodneſs to the preſent 
and future Happineſs of Mankind ; nor is 
there perhaps any Writer, who has leſs endea- 
voured to pleaſe by dene the . 
or perverting the Judgment. | 
As an Author, chere fore, and he now cea- 

ſes to influence Mankind in any other Cha- 

taQer, if one Piece which he had reſolved to 

ſuppreſs be excepted, he has very little to 

fear from the ſtricteſt moral or religious Cen- 

fare. And though he may not be altogether 
ſecure againſt the Objections of the Critic; 

it muſt however be acknowledged, that his 


Works are the Productions of a Genius tru- 


ly poetical; and; what many Writers who 
| have been more laviſhly applauded cannot 
© boaſt, that they have an original Air, which 
| has no Reſemblance of any foregoing Writer; 


hat the Vn and Sentiments have 
2 2 Caf 
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a Caſt peculiar to themſelves, which no Man 
can imitate with Succeſs, becauſe what was 


Nature in Savage would in another be Af. 


fectation. It muſt be confeſſed that his De- 
ſcriptions are ſtriking, his Images animated» 
his Fictions juſtly imagined, and his Allegories 


artfully perſued; that his Diction i is cleya- 
ted, though ſometimes forced, and his N um- 


* ſonorous and majeſtick, though frequent- 


ty ſluggiſh and encumbered. Of his Stile the 
general Fault is Harſhneſs,and its general Ex- 
cellence is Dignity ; of his Sentiments the 


preyailing Beauty is Sublimity, and Vnifor- 
mity the prevailing Defect. 


For his Life, or ſor his Writings, none 


who candidly ban e his Fortune, will think 


an Apology either neceſſary or difficult. if 
be was not always ſufficiently inſtructed in 


his Subject, his Knowledge was at leaſt 


greater than could have been attained by 


others in the ſame State. If his Works were 
ſometimes unfiniſhed, Accuracy cannot rea- 
ſonably be exacted from a Man oppreſſed with 
Went, which he has no Hope of relieving but 
by a ſpecdy Publication. The Inſolence and 
Reſentment of which he is accuſed, were not 
calily to be ayoided by a great Mind, irritated 


by perpetual Hardſhips and conſtrained hourly 


to return the Spurns of Contempt, and re. 


preſs the Inſolence of Fralperity 3 and Vanity 
5 B b may 
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His Velitity w was queſtioned bat with tittis 
Nenn; his Accounts, tho not indeed always 
the firms: were generally conſiſtent. When he 
loved any Man, he ſupprefs'd all his Faults, and 
| When he had been offended by him, concealed 
all his Virtues : but his Characters were ge- 
nerally true, ſo far as he proceeded; tho it 
cannot be denied that his Partiality might 
have ſometimes the Effect of Falſehood. 
In Caſes indifferent he was zealous for 
Virtue, Truth and Juſtice ; he knew very 
well the Neceſlity of Goodneſs to the preſent 
and future Happineſs of Mankind; nor is 
there perhaps any Writer, who has leſ endea- 
voured to pleaſe by flattering the es Ao 
or perverting the Judgment. 

As an Author, therefore, and he now cea- 
ſes to influence Mankind in any other Cha- 
tacter, if one Piece which he had reſolved to 
ſuppreſs be excepted, he has very little to 

fear from the ſtricteſt moral or religious Cen- 
fare. And though he may not be altogether 
ſecure againſt the Objections of the Critic, 
it muſt however be acknowledged, that his 
Works are the Productions of a Genius tru- 
ly poetical; and; what many Writers who 
have been more laviſhly applauded cannot 
- boaſt, that they have an original Air, which 
| has no Reſemblance of any foregoing Writer; 


that the Verkification and Sentiments have 
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a Caſt peculiar to themſelves, which no Man 
can imitate with: Succeſs, becauſe what was 
Nature in Savage would in another be Af. 
fectation. It muſt be confeſſed that his De- 
ſeoeriptions are ſtriking, his Images animated 
his Fictions juſtly imagined, and bis Allegories 
artfully perſued; that his Diction is eleva- 
ted, though ſometimes forced, and his N um- 
bers ſonorous and majeſtick, though frequent- 
ty ſluggiſh and encumbered. Of his Stile the 


general F ault i is Harſhneſs, and i its general Ex- 


cellence is Dignity ; ; of his Sentiments the 


preyailing Beauty is Sublimity, and Unifor- 
mity the prevailing Defed. 


For his Life, or for his Writings, none 
who candidly canfider his Fortune, will think 
an Apology either neceſſary or difficult. If 
he was not always ſufficiently inſtructed in 
his Subject, his Knowledge | was at leaſt 
greater than could have been attained by 
others in the ſame State. If his Works were 

| ſometimes unfiniſhed, Accuracy cannot rea- 
ſonably be exacted from a Man oppreſſed with 
Went, which he has no Hope of relieving but 
by a ſpeed y Publication. The Inſolence and 
Reſentment of which he is accuſed, were not 
eaſily to be avoided by a great Mind, irritated 
by perpetual Hardſhips and conſtrained hourly 

do return the Spurns of Contempt, and re- 
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preſs the Inſolence of Proſperity ; z and Vanity | 
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may ſurely readily be pardoned in him, to 
whom Life afforded no other Comforts "I 
barren Praiſes, and the Conſciouſneſs of de- 
A them. 

Thoſe are no proper Judges of his Conduct 


who have flumber'd away their Time on the 
Down of Affluence, nor will any wiſe Man 
1 to fay, Had I been in 6avage's 
Condition, I ſhould have lived, or urit- 
ten, better than Savage. 
This Relation will not be wholly Vithout its 
Vc, if thoſe, who languiſh under any Part of 
his Sufferitigs, ſhall be enabled to forth their 
Patience by reflecting that they feel only 
thoſe Afflictions from which the Abilities of 
Savage did not exernpt him; or thoſe, who 


in Confidence of ſuperior, Capacities or At- 
tainments diſtegard the common Maxims of 
Life, ſhall be reminded that nothing will 
ſupply the Want of Prudence, and that 
Negligence and Irregularity, long continued, 
will make Knowledge ufeleſs, Wit ridicu- 
2235 and Genius contem ptible. 
ed 
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may ſurely ready be ptdcried” in kite” fo 
whom Life afforded no other Comforts than 
barren Praiſes, and the Conſciouſneſs of de- 
| ferving them. 

| Thoſeare no proper Judges of his Condud 


who have flumber'd' away their Time on the 


Down of Affluence, nor will any wiſe Man 
preſume to fay, % Had I been in Savage's 


Condition, I ſhould have lived, or writ- 
« ten, better than Savage.” 

This Relation will not be wholly without its 
Vfe, if thoſe, who languiſh under any Part of 


his Sufferings, ſhall be enabled to fortify their 


Patience by reflecting that they feel only 
thoſe Afflictions from which the Abilities of 
Savage did not exempt him; or thoſe, who 


1 in Celler of ſuperior, Capacities or At- 


tainments diſregard the. common Maxims of | 


Life, ſhall be feminded that nothing will 
fapply the Want of Prudence, and that 
Negligence and Irregularity, long continued, 
will make Knowledge uſeleſs, Wit "ridicu- 
touts, and. Genius contetiptible. 
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